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JOIN THE CALIFORNIA STATE RAILROAD MUSEUM IN COMMEMORATING THE 


1ISOTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD 
WITH NEW EXHIBITS, SPECIAL EVENTS, TRAIN RIDES AND MORE. 


COMMUNITY DAY SESQUICENTENNIAL GALA 
Wednesday, May 8, 2019 PRESENTED BY UNION PACIFIC 
Saturday, May 11, 2019 


THE JUDAH MAP GOLD SPIKE EXHIBIT REDESIGN THE CHINESE RAILROAD 
Explore Theodore Judah’s Home to one of only four original WORKER EXPERIENCE 
original 66’ map routing the Gold Spikes, this updated exhibit Fully immerse yourself in the 
course of the Central Pacific brings deeper connectivity to the experiences of the Chinese 
Railroad on display in its story of the Transcontinental Railroad Workers. 


entirety for the first time ever. Railroad and this unique artifact. 


For more information about the 150th Anniversary, visit Railroad150.org 4 


CALIFORNIA STATE 


CaliforniaRailroad.Museum #railroad150 Smithsonian 
MUSEUM 125 “I” Street, Sacramento, CA | 916-323-9280 Affiliate 
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Golden Spike Golden Spike 
Replica Paperweight Lapel Pin 
#22026 e $64.99 #23125 e $6.99 


Celebrate the 150th anniversary of the first 
transcontinental railroad with these special products! 
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Welcome From the editor 


The classic Overland Route 


DONE. With that simple message, the telegrapher at Promontory, Utah, informed the 
world on May 10, 1869, that America’ first transcontinental railroad had gone from 
dream to fact. As the nation observes the 150th anniversary of that great achievement 
this year, there's plenty of attention on the heroic efforts of the thousands of workers 
who built the railroad, on the immediate effects of the new overland link to the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the other transcontinental rail projects that followed. 

In this expanded issue, we look back at the Overland Route during railroading’s 
mid-20th century “classic era.” Passenger train authority Joe Welsh tells the story of 
the City of San Francisco, the ultimate train on the historic corridor [page 16]. We 
learn about plans for an improved version of the most compelling machines ever to 
ply the Overland Route — Union Pacific’s Big Boys [page 28]. The tale of how the fa- 
bled original line through Promontory finally succumbed begins on page 36. Shirley 
Burman tells how she and Richard Steinheimer photographed the replacement of one 
of Southern Pacific's last wooden snowsheds on Donner Pass [page 42]. A special gal- 
lery presents images from Omaha to Oakland [page 50]. This issue's installment of 
“What's in a Photograph?” focuses on Ogden, Utah, where UP and SP met [page 62]. 
A rundown of the gas turbines, double diesels, and diesel hydraulics that entranced 
UP and SP for a time starts on page 62. In his “Mileposts” column [page 14], Kevin 
Keefe pays homage to the 4-6-6-4 Challenger type, pioneered by and so identified with 
the UP. And in “Classics Today” we review 10 must-see museums along the route. 


We hope you enjoy our tribute to America’s most historic piece of railroad. 


[Cob 9. McGionigeh 


EDITOR 


On the route that was completed when two 4-4-0s met in 1869, Southern Pacific PAs head the 
Overland Limited at Berkeley, Calif., in 1955 (left) and Union Pacific E7s stand with the City of 
San Francisco at Cheyenne, Wyo., in 1947 (right). sp: John c. Hammond, Dan Pope coll.; UP: Richard H. Kindig 
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WE MISS... 
Clear glass in 
cab windows. 
We like to 
see if the 
crew inside is 


waving back. 
Greg McDonnell 


A potpourri of railroad history, then and now 
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TTT 


TOFC on the 
Tweetsie— 


The narrow-gauge, backwoods East Tennessee & Western North Carolina (the “Tweetsie") was an unlikely trailer-on-flatcar (TOFC) pioneer. In 1935, the 
road had three truck trailers that it carried on special flatcars with a depressed area for the trailer wheels; the service lasted four years. In 1936, 4-6-0 
No. 14, combine 15, a piggyback load, and assorted other freight cars get ready to head into the mountains from Johnson City, Tenn. cuassic Trains collection 


Metra joins the 
heritage parade 


Chicago's Metra has repainted 
two MP36 diesels in liveries 
keyed to the territories in which 
they operate. In late 2017, Rock |s- 
land District unit 425 got a red- 
and-yellow scheme that recalls 
one used by RI beginning in 1969; 
it's named for former Metra CEO 
(and RI alum) Don Orseno. In late 
2018, the Milwaukee District’s No. 
405 appeared in orange and ma- 
roon. Also in ‘18, Union Pacific 
North Line commuter club car 
553 regained its Chicago & North 


Western colors, From top: Robert S. 
McGonigal; Lou Gerard; Russell Sharp 


Canadian National locomotive 1732, idling at Stratford, Ontario, one 
night in January 1960, shows the effects of a day on a branch in the 
snowy country east of Lake Huron. Not that it matters to Mother 
Nature, but 1732 is a rare bird, one of 35 RSC13s built by Alco affili- 
ate Montreal Locomotive Works in 1957 with 1,000 h.p. 539 engines 
and AIA trucks for working light branchline trackage. sim shaughnessy 
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Reviews 


After 


Promontory 


After Promontory: 150 Years 
of Transcontinental 
Railroading 

Edited by Center for Railroad Photography 
& Art. Indiana University Press, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 268 pages. $50. 


This volume brings broad coverage 
of all transcontinental rail links in 
the U.S. from SP's Sunset Route to 
the Hill Lines. The photos are sup- 
ported by text from top railroad 
historians: H. Roger Grant, Don L. 
Hofsommer, and Maury Klein, 
among others. The photographers, 
49 known, and a few unidentified, 
are included in an index along 
with biographical information. 
Photo coverage of the mid-centu- 
ry classic era is sparse, with most 
photos from the 19th and late 
20th/early 21st centuries. Repro- 
duction on all is top-quality. After 
Promontory aptly tells the tale of 
railroading, and incidentally rail- 


road photography, in the 150 
years since the driving of the 
Golden Spike. — Brian Schmidt 


The TTX Story, Volumes 1 & 2 
By James D. Panza, Richard W. Dawson 
Ronald P. Sellberg. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Technical & Historical Society, P.O. 
Box 54, Bryn Mawr, PA 19010; prrths.com. 
624 pages. $99.95. 


This massive set looks at what 
really matters in railroading: the 
cars behind the locomotives, the 
cargo they carry, the strategy be- 
hind them, and how together they 
constitute a paying business. The 
authors cover TTX from its PRR 
origins as Trailer Train in 1955 up 
to its current involvement in 
nearly every aspect of freight rail- 
roading. Volume 1 traces the de- 


velopment of intermodal equip- 
ment, from early piggyback to the 
rise of double-stack; Volume 2 
reviews TTX’s experience with 
auto racks, gondolas, boxcars, 
and other cars, all profusely illus- 
trated with action and detail pho- 
tos, most in color. Along the way, 
influential figures appear, among 
them Larry S. Provo, David C. 
Bevan, and Andrew Reardon. The 
authors have been admirably 
comprehensive and PRRT&HS has 
done a first-class job of produc- 
tion. — Kevin P. Keefe 


BURLINGTON 
BULLETIN “= 


Overnight, Every Night, Act Il: 
Burlington's 1956 Denver Zephyr 


Burlington Bulletin No. 55: 
Overnight, Every Night, Act Il: 
Burlington's 1956 Denver 
Zephyr 

Burlington Route Historical Society, P.0. 
Box 456, La Grange, IL 60525; 
burlingtonroute.com. 196 pages. $50. 


Burlington Bulletin No. 50 covered 
the 1936 Denver Zephyr; No. 55 
picks up with the 1956 edition. It 


Chase the 
Big Boy, tour 
Pennsylvania 
with Trains 


Our sister magazine Trains has sev- 


eral events planned for 2019. “The 


Great Big Boy Bus Chase” will track 


Union Pacific 4014 on its first run 
out of Cheyenne, Wyo., after resto- 
ration (dates to be announced). 


This view of streetcars in Toronto is 
one of more than 100 rare color 
images in Classic Railroad Scenes, a 


“Keystone Railroad Delights,’ Octo- 
ber 11-20, will visit sites throughout 
Pennsylvania including the Stras- 
burg Rail Road, Steamtown, and 


mixes color and black-and-white 
photos with period advertise- 
ments, timetables, and menus 
from the train. Reproduction is 
acceptable. Car rosters, train con- 
sists, and other supplemental in- 
formation are included in simple 
tables. This book is likely to be the 
definitive volume on the last in- 
carnation of a famous train. — B.S. 


Southern Pacific's San 
Francisco Peninsula 
Route circa 1954, 
Volume 5 

Catenary Video Produc- 


tions. P.0. Box 144, El 
Grenada, CA 94018; 
catenaryvideo.com. DVD, re 
65 minutes. $29.95 plus 


$5 shipping. 


SP’s operations out of San Fran- 
cisco in the mid-1950s constituted 
one of the last big steam shows in 
America. This excellent, mostly 
color program shows the thrilling 
commute parade, 0-6-0s switch- 
ing at Third and Townsend, vari- 
ous roundhouses, specials on the 
Santa Cruz and Los Gatos branch- 
es, and more. Narration is well- 
written and informative; sound 
synchronization is excellent. The 
program closes with 7 minutes on 
the Market Street Railway's 40 
Line to San Meteo, which ended 
in 1949. — Robert S. McGonigal 


new book from frequent Ciassic 
Trains photo contributor Art Peter- 
son. Available in hobby shops and at 
KalmbachHobbyStore.com. 


Horseshoe Curve. To learn more, go 
to specialinteresttours.com or call 
(727) 330-7738. uP 4014, David Lustig; 


Strasburg 475, Robert S. McGonigal 
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Lunch for 2,200 
Guests at tables fill the spacious concourse of 
Buffalo Central Terminal on June 22, 1929. The 
occasion is a luncheon to mark the opening of 
NYC's magnificent new station. The last train 
departed 50 years later, but dogged local pres- 
ervation efforts give hope that a similar scene 
might one day occur again. New York Central 


VISIT US 
ON THE WEB 


Announcing Shore Line’s Dispatch Number 9 with Special Limited Time Offer 


gee erece=s. cat P 


Richard F. Begley, Editor, 
with George E. Kanary 
and Walter R. Keevil 


~ 


>—=CIFlexible Flyer 1936 is serving the Near North Side on Chicago Avenve'at Michigan Avenue 1948.5===tielding Kunecke photo, W.R. Keevil Archive 


Chicago is a city where the everyday 
events of life occurred in its 77 semi- 
official — neighborhoods. — Education, 
entertainment, shopping happened in “the 
neighborhood”— be it South Chicago, 
North Park, Garfield Park or elsewhere. 
The common denominator: the streetcars 
of the Chicago Surface Lines and later the 
Chicago Transit Authority. The streetcars 
provided transportation within — the 
neighborhood and _ linked the 
neighborhood with other neighborhoods, 
both like and unlike, both near and far. 

Building upon the success of Dispatch 8, 
Chicago Surface Lines: Linking Chicago’s 
Neighborhoods, Shore Line announces the 
availability of Dispatch 9, Chicago Surface 


Lines: Linking Chicago's Neighborhoods II. 
Dispatch 9 covers 26 streetcar lines in the 
1945-1958 period. The Dispatch includes 
a section on Eight Distinctive Lines of 
Southeast Chicago (including “the 
Hegewisch line” and South Deering); 
coverage of Diagonal Lines in a Grid City 
(including Elston, Archer and Lincoln); as 
well as information on such routes as 
Kedzie, Cicero, 18th Street and Chicago 
Avenue. The routes used about 630 
streetcars daily and carried 162 million 
originating revenue passengers in 1945. 

Dispatch 9 includes detailed narratives 
on each route and a wonderful article by 
George Kanary on his recollections of life 
on Division Street in Wicker Park. 


NEW MEMBER SPECIAL until 3/31/2019: Join Shore Line for 2019 and receive the 4 quarterly 
issues of First & Fastest and one copy of Dispatch 9 postpaid for $50, a $14 savings. 
Shore Line membership without Dispatch 9: $37. 

Dispatch 9 without membership: $27 ($20 plus $7 postage). 


a 


— Rix 
B photo, WR. Keevil Archive 


ia : arg aero sp 
. 7. Se 
Aes “(6L6212is westbound on 92nd Street at Commercial Avenue in South Chicagos——Fielding Kune 
Shore Line membership includes the four quarterly calendar year issues of First & 
Fastest, recognized as the finest quarterly publication in its field, covering rail passenger 
services, past and present, in the Chicago region. Membership also enables purchase 
of other Shore Line publications such as our Dispatch Series at a discount. 


MILEPOSTS 


A blog from Classic Trvims columnist Kevie P, Keele aed 


To order, send a check or money order in U.S. funds, along with your name and mailing address, 
to Shore Line at the address below. To join or order online using a credit card, visit www.shore-line.org 


P.O. Box 425 Dept CT « Lake Forest, IL 60045-0425 ¢ www.shore-line.org 
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Fast Mail Letters from readers on our Winter 2018 issue 


Piedmont & Northern's portable substation sits outside the line’s Greenville, S.C., shop in 1944. 


Alex L. Darragh 


Southern interurban lives on 


The spread on pages 86-87 was by itself worth the price of the magazine! I 
worked for Republic Locomotive Works in the early 1980s and drove across 
that wooden bridge for West Washington Road, in the background of the shot. 
Republic was conducting their heavy locomotive rebuilding business in the 
former Piedmont & Northern locomotive shop in Greenville, S.C. Though the 
overhead wire from the P&N days was long gone, it amused me that insulators 
for the wire were still evident in the metalwork of the building in the 1980s. 
There were two brothers, Lewis and Ray Rhodes, in supervisory positions at 
Republic during my time there who both had long previous employment re- 
cords with the original P&N. Ray and I shared a small office just off the main 
shop floor and at times he would regale me with wonderful stories about inci- 


dents on the P&N in its electric days. 


Thank you for the memories! — Thomas Lawson Jr., Vestavia Hills, Ala. 


Quebec Central connection 

I enjoyed the article on the Quebec 
Central [page 20]. The little spur over to 
Rock Island came off at Beebe Junction. 
My grandfather was the plant manager at 
the Union Twist Drill plant that straddled 
the border between Derby Line, Vt., and 
Rock Island. 

Coincidentally, when I entered the 
Norfolk & Western management training 
program, the pricing person I was as- 
signed to encountered a shipment deal- 
ing with Beebe Junction. I was able to de- 
scribe the route he needed to determine 
correct rates and divisions. 

Robert Holland, Rockland, Maine 


Thank you for another superb issue of 
Cxassic TRAINS. The article on the Que- 
bec Central Railway is a fitting memorial 
to Jim Shaughnessy, his writings, and his 
photography. 
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Talso have a comment on the text: The 
approval for discontinuance of the Que- 
bec City-Sherbrooke Dayliner could not 
have been given by the National Trans- 
portation Agency, which was not in exis- 
tence at the time. It more likely would 
have been a decision of the Canadian 
Transport Commission, that was created 
that year, based on consideration by one 
of the its predecessor agencies, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners. 

CLassic TRAINS is a wonderful read. 
Best wishes to you, your colleagues, and 
contributors for 2019. 

Derek Scrafton, Wattle Park, 
South Australia 


Recalling Conrail 

Thank you for publishing Larry 
DeYoung’s wonderful piece on Conrail 
[page 34]. It was fascinating, informative, 
and well-written! I hope and expect that 


you will have many more pieces from 
him in upcoming issues. 
Dennis Allen, Highland Park, Ill. 


I enjoyed the Conrail article in the 
Winter 2018 issue. Has there ever been a 
definitive history on Conrail? It seems to 
be a hole in the railfan bibliography. 

Dave Shore, Vancouver, B.C. 


§ I recommend Rush Loving Jrs The Men 
Who Loved Trains (Indiana, 2006) as a 
readable and engaging history of railroad- 
ing in the Northeast, a large portion of 
which was made up by Conrail. Also, 
watch for a new volume on Conrail and its 
predecessors by Brian Solomon, to be pub- 
lished by Kalmbach Books in 2020. — B.S. 


Hopefully the Conrail article and Kev- 
in P. Keefe’s defense of it [page 12] are not 
a harbinger of the future. It’s too early to 
diverge from your pledge of the middle 
four decades. I stopped subscribing to 
TRAINS in 1996 because the content had 
become boringly modern. Id hate to see 
history repeat itself with CLassic TRAINS. 

Gerhart Karg, Riverdale, N.J. 


§ Several years after CLASSIC TRAINS’ 
launch in 2000, we broadened the maga- 
zines coverage era to span roughly 1920 
(end of USRA control) to 1980 (Staggers 
deregulation act). — R.S.M. 


Penn Central U25B 2652 displays mis-matched 
hood doors at Niagara Falls, NY., in early 1976. 


Doug Kroll 


Ingles’ humor classics 

| enjoyed the “Ingles Color Classics’ article on 

the Rock Island's mis-spelled GE units [page 58]. 

| came across the same issue a few times on the 

Penn Central and Conrail [see photo above]. 
Doug Kroll, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


J. David Ingles’ humorous examples of poor old 
Rock Island's spelling troubles brought chuckles 
from one of my non-railfan sons who was read- 
ing over my shoulder. 

Daryl Mundis, Voorburg, The Netherlands 


Fallen Flags now a fallen flag 

I’ve enjoyed the “Fallen Flags Remem- 
bered” series for years [page 16]. Although 
I’m sad to read of its demise, I certainly 
understand that subject in that format is 
not infinitely sustainable. I would love to 
buy the series in new books. Of course, 
some additional maps and photos would 
really be the icing on the cake! 

Tom Lauridson, St. Vrains, Colo. 


§ While it doesn't fly the same “Fallen 
Flags” banner as our now-discontinued se- 
ries, what you seek — 
capsule histories with 
representative photos 
and maps — already 
largely exists in Kalm- 
bachs 2014 The Histor- 
ical Guide to North 
American Railroads, 
Third Edition. The 
320-page volume covers 
more than 170 railroads, both fallen flags 
and current operations. You can order a 
copy at KalmbachHobbyStore.com. — B.S. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


J. David Ingles’ reminiscence of the 
Wabash awakened my introductory expe- 
rience to the road. In the early 1960s a 
friend invited me to join him on a ram- 
bling road trip to visit his brother at a 
Milwaukee-area university. 

After looping through Kentucky 
where we saw the General of Civil War 
fame hauling a yellow coach for school 
excursions, we arrived in Tolono, IIL, at 
the junction of the Wabash and Illinois 
Central. Seeing and hearing IC's beautiful 
streamliners hammer the diamonds at 
high speeds was grandly impressive. After 
a few IC trains had passed, we saw an ap- 
proaching westbound headlight on the 
Wabash. Curiously, it inexplicably 
seemed to be flashing on and off. We mo- 
mentarily thought the train had derailed. 
Thus I was introduced to the use of oscil- 
lating warning lights, sometimes called a 
Mars light. Such lights were rare in our 
home area of the Northeast. 

Once in Milwaukee, we made several 
round trips to Chicago with rides on a 
Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Elec- 
troliner, a Milwaukee Road Hiawatha, 
and the Chicago & North Western. 

Years later I would come across rem- 
nants of the Wabash’s Canadian-built F 
unit fleet operating under Norfolk & 
Western in southern Ontario and in to 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Bob Mohowski, Greenfield Center, N.Y. 


BIG Steam DVD’s on SP & UP 
1G BOYS @ 


SP. 
ofa 


o Variety 


Big Boys & Challengers: Vintage 4-8-8-4’s and 
4-6-6-4’s in Colorado, Nebraska and Wyoming. 
Regular service “Big Boys” 45 Mins.+ $29.95 
Union Pacific Steam Vol 2: More Big Boys and 
other classes throughout the U.P. 64 Min.$31.00 
Union Pacific Steam Vol 1: 16mm originals on 
DVD in Kansas & Nebraska. Rare 4-12-2’s,4-6- 
6-4’s, 4-8-4’s, 2-8-0’s & 4-6-2’s. 55 Min. $31.00 
SP Vintage Steam: Mostly California with Bay 
Area and more. Cab Forwards, Daylights and 
nice variety of other engines. 60 Minutes. $29.95 
SP’s Overland Route: 30’s-50’s Cab Forwards, 
& more steam, plus rare diesels. 60 Min. $29.95 
SP Steam Variety: 30’s-50’s most engine classes 
in most popular areas. Classic! 56 Min. $29.95 
SP Steam Fantrips: Many rare ones like two 
Cab Forwards, a 4-10-2, Pacifics, 4443, 4460, 
2475 and Farewell trips on SP! 71 Min.$29.95 


All DVD’s with music and narration and 95% Color 
Making quality videos for 35 years. 


Send $2.00 for Catalog - Free with DVD orders 


Greg Scholl Video Productions 
P.O. Box 123-CTW, Batavia, OH 45103 
Phone 513-732-0660, Fax 513-732-0666 


S&H $5.00 for total U.S. Order. Canada $10.00 for 1, $16 for 
2-9. Foreign $14.00 for 1, $23.00 for 2-9. Ohioans. add 6.75% 
tax. Visa, MC, Amex, Discover, or MO. Order online at. 


http://www.gregschollvideo.com 
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NEW BOOKS 

After Promontory 150 Years of Transcontinental Railroading ...... 36.75 
Branch Line Empires- Pennsylvania & NYC RRs 50.75 
C&NW, Milw Ra, RI, & UP Interline Dining & Lounge Cars in SP Passr Trains .68.75 
Diesels of the Southern ay 58.50 
Diesels of the Union Pacific Vol 1 41.50; Vol2 ................. 45.50 
New York Central Power in Color Vol 1 or2 each ............... 48.75 
New York Central Steam Locomotives & Trains from 1933-1943 . 

Ogden Rails — A History of Railroading at the Crossroads of the West .. 

Pennsylvania RR Steam Locos & Trains in Northern NJ 1931-38 . 

Pennsylvania Railroad Vol 1 eae ANEMIC Sis oateargsaieseiet 70.75 
Pullman Standard Library Vol 13 or 14 Union Pacific each ........ 25.00 
Railroad Empire Across the Heartland - Union Pacific ........... 32.75 
Railroad Photography of Jack Delano .......... 2.0.0 cece eae 55.75 
Rails Around Reading in Color........ 00... .0e cece eee ee eees 36.75 
Soo Line/CP Rail in the Twin Cities Color Pictorial .............. 55.75 
Soo Line in Minnesota .......... 0... c cece cece ee eee eee ed 60.75 
Southern Railway —Flanary ...... 0.0... cscs eee eee eens 75.50 
St Louis Trolleys in Color... 00... cece eee teeter eee es 48.75 
The Canadian Last of the Great Streamliners .................4 45.75 
The rea ht of the Golden Spike ..............eeeeeee eee 23.75 
Union Pacific Big Boys in Action ........... cece cece cece eas 23.75 
Union Pacific Centennial Locomotive.............0...0cee eee 19.50 
Union Pacific in the Los Angeles Basin ............ 0. eee eee 75.50 
Union Pacific Through Passenger Service.................000. 48.75 
Union Pacific's Big EMDs - DD35 & DDA40X ...............00. 36.75 
Zephyr Rocket - St Louis- Minneapolis-St Paul................. 36.75 


USED BOOKS 

Big BOy=S/G. oo nscui ieee ired vik cde dase Gade ea anise 45.00 
Big: Guys 1949-1997 ssi c teenies dcr adenaed ondinee wales 40.00 
Diesels Over Donner 200.00 
Iron Horses to Promontory ..... 0... sce cece eee eee eee eee 20.00 
Overland Route Passenger Trains 200.00 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the Schuylkill River Valley ; 

Reading Railroad Action at Outer Station ................000e. 50.00 
Reading Terminal & Market -S/C ......... cscs e cece cece eee es 40.00 
$00 Line in Color 100.00 
Southern Railway Varnish 0.0.0... ccc ccc c eee eee eee 25.00 


Union Pacific Motive Power in Transition ...............0ee cues 35.00 
Union Pacific Power Vol 1 or2-s/ceach ........... ccc eee a ee 25.00 
Union Pacific Salt Lake Route ......... 0. ccc cece eee ences 75.00 
Union Pacific Steam Big Boy Portraits - S/C re 
Union Pacific Steam Challenger Portraits-S/C ....... 
Union Pacific Streamliners — FAWING + dciccsareeataatrajadanas’ 65.00 
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*offer available to new SSHSA members only 


STEAMSHIP HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
INFO@SSHSA.ORG *©* WWW.SSHSA.ORG 
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Available from the C&NW/ Historical Society 


Each book is just $30.00, which includes shipping to U.S. addresses. 


C&NW Air Line Subdivision 
Second printing, authored by retired C&NW/ 
UP conductor Jim Yanke, who worked the 
line for years. The book provides a wonderful 
assortment of history and firsthand accounts 
of the “Air Line” Railroad between Milwaukee 
and Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. It’s loaded with 
photos and facts about the line, including info 
on depots, sidings, bridges and operations. 
Profusely illustrated with over 300 images and complete Index. Published 
maps. 8-1/2” X 11”, hardbound, 256 pages. by the C&NWHS. 


1 YEAR Membership: Includes 4 issues of the North Western Lines magazine. $35.00 each. 


TO ORDER, send a check to C&NWHS: P.O. Box 1068 North Riverside, IL 60546 
Visit us at www.cnwhs.org Free shipping to US addresses. Illinois residents please add 9.5% sales tax. 


Depots on the 

| Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway 
by Dennis Holmes 
This is a must-have book for 
any M&StL fan! 104 pages, 
hardcover, featuring photographs, 
depot drawings, maps, detailed 
information on each depot, and 


AIR LINE 


F . 
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Maury Klein, the dean of Union Pacific historians, 
reflects on the enduring significance of 150 years of 
transcontinental railroading. Also: An 1870 passenger 
provides a how-to guide for riding coast to coast; a 
comprehensive list of railroads with “Pacific” in their 
names; and the final installment of “Inside EMD,” a 
step-by-step look at the locomotive-building process. 


Railroad History is the journal of the 
Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society. Join R&LHS today at 
rlhs.org or send $35 for 2019 gy 
U.S. membership (includes a 
two 128-page issues of : 
Railroad History and four 

Quarterly Newsletters) to 

R&LHS, PO Box 2913, 
Pflugerville TX 78691-2913 


For the first time, here is the complete story of 
Rio Grande’s standard gauge passenger car fleet 
from the wooden cars of the 1880s through to the 


By Mixc B. Davis & Mean Daxncman 
. 


—- 2 . or visit www.ColoradoRailroadMuseum.org 


‘Add $7 for Insured USPS Media Mail Shipping & Handling. Media Mail service is not available online, allow an additonal 
5-5 days for delivery of “Signed Edition” copies. Ordering additional items may require additional shipping & handling fees. 
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Fast Mail 


World's Fair fail 


H. W. Barber's photo on pages 14-15 is, ina 
word, spectacular. However, the E6 that be- 
came Seaboard Air Line No. 3014, as refer- 
enced in the caption, was completed in 
November 1939, according to EMC/EMD ref- 
erence data. That is after the conclusion of 
the New York World's Fair's first season. It 
was the unit exhibited at the Fair's second 
season, which opened May 11, 1940, and it 
displayed “1940” in its numberboards. In- 
stead, it was a Seaboard E4 that was dis- 
played at the 1939 Fair. It should be noted 
that Preston Cook's “E Units A to 9” [Summer 
2012, pages 27-28] appears to be the only 
correct source as to which units were dis- 
played at the 1939 and 1940 fairs. 

John W. Schultz, New Braunfels, Texas 


In the late 1930s a member of my family 
founded the Viobin Corp. in Monticello, 
Ill. Its primary function was manufactur- 
ing wheat germ and corn germ through a 
patented defatting process that rendered 
the final product stable from spoilage. 
Founder Ezra Levin was pleased with the 
Wabash spur that served his company’s 
needs well. I remember watching a small 
steam switch engine moving freight cars 
on that spur. 

Mitchell Heller, Glenview, IIl. 


Stoking a love of trains 

As the grandson of a former engineer 
for the Boston & Maine, have been a lov- 
er of trains since I was a little boy. I have 
subscribed to CLassic TRAINS off and on 
for a while now to remember the railroad 
sights I recall from my childhood. Some 
articles can be confusing due to their rail- 
road lingo or place names, but Philip 
Moseley’s article about his travails at Oak 
Hill, Kans., on page 81 was clear and re- 
lateable, especially his description of 
lighting the recalcitrant stove. I haven't 
laughed that hard for quite a while. 

Tom Moran, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Join us in Ogden May 8-11! 


At our first joint convention with the SP 
Historical & Technical Society, you can 
attend presentations on joint UP-SP 
operations over the 150-year history of the 
Overland Route, witness meetings of steam 
locomotives old and new, hear former SP 
and UP executives tell of the maneuverings 
leading up to the final merger of the 
historic partners, and more! 


Great Northern train No. 43 rests at Shelby, Mont., circa 1950. It connected with the Burling- 
ton’s train of the same number at Billings. Note the through sleeper on the rear of the consist. 


John C. IIlman 


Burlington on the frontier 42 in October 1968) lasted until August 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy train No. — 24, 1969, in a bitter, hard-fought train-off 
30 at Billings, Mont., pictured on page 42, _ battle that saw the westbound discontin- 
looked much the same on my visit in Au- _ ued en route at Hemingford, Nebr., with 
gust 1967. By then the consist arriving as _ passengers bused on to their destination. 


. ae <* eS 7 
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No. 43 continued on as No. 30 the next Great Northern had a connecting Join the Union Pacific Historical Society to 

day, and visa-versa, so they didn't have to _ train, also Nos. 42 and 43. It carried an receive our highly acclaimed quarterly 

turn the trains. Nos. 42 and 43 carried an © Omaha-Glacier National Park sleeper in magazine, The Streamliner, as well as 

Omaha-Billings sleeper until 1960, and the summer of 1952 and as late as the discounts on selected items in the 

until 1962 a diner was picked up west- spring of 1956 listed an Omaha-Great Company Store. Sustaining members 

bound at Alliance, Nebr., and handed off —_ Falls sleeper. The GN train was replaced also receive our beautiful calendar. 

to the eastbound at their meeting point of | by an RDC later in 1956 and discontin- Call or visit our website to become a 

Ulm, Wyo. Nos. 29 and 30 would make ued between Billings and Great Falls as of member, register for the convention, or 

their last runs on September 1, 1967. July 5, 1959. purchase books, models or drawings. 

Nos. 42 and 43 (renumbered 41 and Michael M. Bartels, Lincoln, Nebr. P.O. Box 4006 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 
Write us at Fast Mail, CLassic Trains, P.O. Box 1612, Waukesha, WI 53187-1612; socry 35-5197 


email: fastmail@classictrainsmag.com. Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


WES TOV IE SENS JOIN MOUNTAIN RAIL FOR 


MIN ey RAIL AN INCREDIBLE 2019 SEASON! 


ADVENTURES Rail connections. Overnight options. Railfan photography 


specials. The return of the Middle Fork Climax. Celebrate 
the reopening of the Cass to Durbin line: 
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Mileposts Commentary by Kevin P. Keefe 


PERDEREDEVOREODEDEEUEEUEUEDEEDEUEECTEECED TEE 


The Challenger ruled 
the Overland Route 


Union Pacific's magnificent 4-6-6-4s left a stylish, indelible mark 
on America’s most historic main line 


- 


“i 


PUN oe / Pe 


Railroad slogans are one of the in- 
dustry’s lost arts. The old ad men and 
promoters who came up with them were 
geniuses. Remember when phrases like 
Water Level Route or Main Line of Mid- 
America told you so much about a par- 
ticular railroad? The best ones spoke of 
far-flung places, and how to get there: 
Main Street of the Northwest; Everywhere 
West; Through the Heart of the South. 
They dont write ‘em like that anymore. 

Of all these slogans, the one that 
strikes me as most mythic is “Overland 
Route.” It conjures images of stagecoach- 
es, John Gast'’s painting American Prog- 
ress, track-laying gangs of the Central Pa- 
cific and Union Pacific, Cecil B. DeMille’s 
epic film Union Pacific, and a dusty out- 
post where a golden spike was driven. 
Closer to our own time, it means yellow 
City streamliners flashing across the Ne- 
braska prairie, midnight sleeping-car 
moves at Ogden, and 4-8-8-4s storming 
up Sherman Hill. 

The latter image is of particular inter- 
est, now that UP No. 4014 is scheduled to 
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come out of UP’s Cheyenne shop and 
prove once again why someone at Alco 
coined the phrase “Big Boy.’ Like thou- 
sands of others this spring, I plan to be 
there to witness the spectacle. 

I'm sure I'll thrill to the sound and feel 
of 4014. It’s a 595-ton superlative. But 
when I think of the word 


UP Challenger 3953 sounds a curve near Sherman, Wyo, highest point on the avetians Route at 8, 013 feet, with an veasiboutid freight i in 1951. 


R. H. Kindig 


Challenger type eventually found work 
on eight other carriers, in places as dispa- 
rate as Bozeman Hill on the Northern 
Pacific, Ararat summit on the Delaware 
& Hudson, and deep in the Appalachians 
on the Clinchfield. And they were more 
than simply freight haulers. “A 4-6-6-4 
could and did work heavy pas- 


“Overland,” my imagination Of all these senger trains with no apology, 
fixes on an entirely different slogans, the — wrote David P. Morgan, “and in 
class of steam locomotive, the One that the words of one expert it rode 


one that preceded Big Boy. To 
me, the Overland Route was 
the kingdom of the Challenger. 
Introduced in 1936, the 
burly but relatively compact 
4-6-6-4 was designed to re- 
place UP’s 9000-class 4-12-2 monsters, 
putting an equally prodigious boiler atop 
a much more versatile jointed frame. The 
Challenger was arguably the most success- 
ful simple articulated of all time. UP had 
105 of the total of 252 built, and converted 
a number of them to oil fuel, allowing 
them to roam the system far and wide. 
Other railroads were impressed. The 


strikes me as 
most mythic 
s “Overland 
Route.” 


as well at 60 to 70 miles per 
hour as any articulated ever 
built? 

Some of my admiration for 
UP’s Challenger is based on the 
sheer number of 4-6-6-4s the 
railroad fielded. Some of it is based on 
the frequency with which Challengers 
show up in steam-era photographs of the 
UP. Over the years I’ve pulled too many 
to count from the Kalmbach files; they 
were favorite targets of Dick Kindig, 
Robert Hale, Wally Abbey, and other 
greats. And some of it is based on a very 
special day in September 1990, when I 


rode the cab of UP No. 3985 for 120 miles 
from Cheyenne to Lodge Pole, Nebr., 
during the heyday of the Challenger’s ex- 
cursion career. 

There's a lot to remember about that 
day: the immensity of that boiler back- 
head, the spaciousness of the cab, the 
sonic high of double exhaust, the preci- 
sion and intensity with which UP steam 
boss Steve Lee and his crew ran the en- 
gine. But most of all I remember the 
smooth ride. Id ridden in a number of 
mainline engines by that time and the 
watchword usually was “hang on!” Not 
quite so the cab of 3985. It was a surpris- 
ingly comfortable place to be. 

That was precisely what UP and Alco 
had in mind when they made an import- 
ant revision to the 1942 class of 20 Chal- 
lengers. Without going into technical de- 
tail beyond my pay grade, the locomotive 
designers took a hard look at the way 
both front and back engines were at- 
tached to the boiler and made some 
changes to contact surfaces and hinge 
pins, all to make the best single-expan- 
sion articulated even better. 

On that last claim, don't take my word 
for it. In his forthcoming book from Indi- 
ana University Press, American Steam Lo- 
comotives: Design and Development, 
1880-1960, the late William L. Withuhn 
sees all the Challengers — Union Pacific’s 
and everyone else's — as the ultimate ex- 
pression of steam design. “Whatever the 
priority of invention, the simple-expan- 
sion articulated had been developed in 
just three decades from a ponderous and 
specialized beast into a fast, flexible, and 
potent machine. .. . [Their] contribution 
to railroad economics was disproportion- 
ate,” Bill writes. 

The 3985 shared in that contribution. 
The engine is dormant today, resting off- 
stage while 4014 (as well as 4-8-4 No. 
844) get all the limelight. But it remains 
on UP’s active roster, sharing the same 
PTC exemption as the other two engines. 
Pll be celebrating the 4014 this spring, 
but I won't forget for a moment that the 
3985 is parked over in the Cheyenne 
roundhouse, waiting for another chance 
to rule the Overland Route. 


KEVIN P. KEEFE joined 
the TRAINS staff in 1987, 
became editor in 1992, 
and retired in 2016 as 
Kalmbach Publishing 
Co.s vice president, 
editorial. His weekly 
blog “Mileposts” is at 
ClassicTrainsMag.com. 


VOLUME ONE - SACRAMENTO TO SPARKS } | 
The Story Behind The Picture 


by Davip HousTon Jim Shaw 


1960s-1990s 144 Pgs 5995 NEW! 160 Pages - 6995 
Vol. 1: Sacramento to Sparks, NV Steam + Diesel Eras 
NEW! - In depth Photo Coverage 500 Photos - Brief History of each 
= Available Titles = 

50 Years North American RRs Vols. 1 or 2 - 160 pgs 6995 
Burlington Route Passenger Trains - Vols. 1 or 3 . 5995 
Burlington Route Color Pictorial - Volume 1 
Central Illinois Rails - Volume 2 - A Color Pictorial 5995 
Chesapeake & Ohio Color Pictorial - Volume 2 . . . 5995 
Great Northern Equipment - Book 1 or3... each 4995 
Illinois Central Gulf 1972-1988 - A Color Pictorial 5995 
New England’s Colorful Railroads 
New Haven Color Pictorial Volume 1 5495 - Vol. 2 5995 
Pennsylvania Railroad Color Pictorial Vols. 1 or 2 4995 
Pennsylvania Railroad Color Pict. Vols. 3,4,5 ea 5995 
Pool Power - West AT&SF / SP / UP / BN / Amtrak . 4995 
RRs of the Pine Tree State (Maine) Vol 1 or 2 color 4995 
Rio Grande (D&RGW) Color Pictorial 
Soo Line/CP Rail in the Twin Cities all color 144pgs 5995 
SP Pass. Trains - Day Trains - Coast Line 400pgs 7495 
Southern Pacific in Transition SP /T&NO /D&RGW4995 
SP’s Historic Overland Route all color 
SP’s San Joaquin Valley Line all color 
SP’s Sunset Route (Pacific Lines) all color 


Western Pacific Color Pictorial Vol. 1 4995 — Vol. 2 5995 
Wisconsin Ceniral Heritage Vols. 1 or 2 all color ea 5995 


If ordered direct we offer FREE SHIPPING (U.S. only) 


FourWaysWe 
PUBLICATIONS 
14618 VaLLey View Ave - La Mirapa, CA 90638-4351 
Phone Orders: 714-521-4259 
email orders: fourwayswest @ca.rr.com 
Please Visit Our Website: www.fourwayswest.com 
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Southern Pacific Steam Hardbounds 
from Monte Vista Publishing 
Steam over Donner by Duncan Still 
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176, pages $ 


4.95 
a chronological pictorial history Donner Pass 
&w photos late ‘30s, to early 50s, + train & loco 
ata, Charts an 


Steam through Tehachapi 


&e STEAM THROUGH TEHACHAPI 


erhaps even a surprise or two!! 


$64.95 

A journey along SP’s famed San Joaquin Division 
Vol. 1 LA through the canyons & tunnels to Woodford 
b&w photos early ‘30s to mid 50s (10.5”w x 6.257h 
available from fine railroad bookstores & hobby shops 


Please call, e-mail or visit our website for more info. 


AX,MCVI accepted (970) 761-0180 
please include $15.00 s&h CO. res. please call for correct tax 
www.montevistapublishing.com mup at zirkel.us 

| 1625 Mid Valley Dr. #1-160, Steamboat Sprgs., Co. 80487 


NEW BOOK! 


Ties, Rails, and Telegraph 


Wires: Railroads and 
Communities in 
Montana and the West 


By Dale Martin 


Big Sky. Big Land. Big History. 


Montana 


Historical Society 
montanahistoricalsociety.org 
225 North Roberts St. 
Helena, MT 59601 
(800)243-9900 


Every issue is packed with: 
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Often overlooked, and sometimes the victim of tragedy, a notable member of 
UP’s Streamliner fleet plied tts historic path for three and a half decades 


BY JOE WELSH 


If asked to pick their favorite streamlined passenger train, 
Union Pacific fans might mention the City of Los Angeles, the 
flagship of the road’s diesel-powered fleet of “City” trains. Or 
perhaps they would select UP’s City of Portland, America’s first 
overnight streamliner. Some might name the City of Denver, led 
by rakish automobile-like locomotives until the 1950s. Purists 
might pick the short-lived M-10000, the train that kicked off the 
streamliner era in 1934. Fewer likely would choose the City of 
San Francisco, arguably the most workmanlike and star-crossed 
of the City fleet. Still, for 35 years it reigned as the premier train 
on the nation’s most historic rail route. And, partly because it 
was the only City train dependent on two other railroads to 
reach its terminals, it offered the most diversity. 

Like the rest of the City fleet, the City of San Francisco was a 
Union Pacific creation, finished in UP’s Armour yellow and 
bearing the title Streamliner (with a capital “S”). Also like most 
of the other Cities, between Chicago and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
the train rode the Chicago & North Western — until fall 1955, 
when it switched to the Milwaukee Road. West of Ogden, Utah, 
Southern Pacific handled the train — but only as far as Oakland, 


where passengers boarded ferries or buses for San Francisco. 
Launched in 1936 and surviving until Amtrak’s May 1, 1971, 
start-up, during its last couple of decades the City of San Fran- 
cisco seemed challenged to keep up with its rail-borne competi- 
tion. During much of the post-World War II period, the train 
made do with the antiquated Streamliner title and single-level 
lounge and dining cars, while most other Chicago—West Coast 
trains were sprucing themselves up with dome cars. Did the 
City’s otherwise innovative operators miss the postwar memo 
that to thrive, western long-distance trains had to be reinvented? 
Scenery and service — not speed — were the new order. 
Critics might think first of SP’s limited acceptance of dome 


Bearing the emblems of the three Overland Route partners onits nose, « ™~ 
brand-new E6A No. SF-4 poses with E6Bs SF-5 and SF-6 and the 14-car~= = =" > 
City of San Francisco consist on the wye near Western Avenue; Chicagor <= 


_Union Pacific — 
~, ~~ 
~ ear \% = A : 
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The original City of San Francisco passes famous Castle 
Rock at Green River, Wyo., during its weekly voyage west 
on November 6, 1937. Two-unit locomotive M-10004 rep- 
resents the second generation of UP Streamliner power. 
R. H. Kindig, A. J. Wolff collection 
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A crowd gives the bright new City of San Francisco a hearty send-off at SP’s 
gloomy Oakland Pier terminal on the train's first eastbound run in June 1936. The 
rounded rear end housed not an observation lounge but a kitchen — note the 

white-clad worker seen in the window above the specially painted baggage cart. 


Southern Pacific, Jim Beckwith collection 
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Electro- Motive E2 diesels SF-1, 2, and 3 lead the 1938 City 
of San Francisco (the “eighth train,’ in UP Streamliner 
chronology) east across the Great Salt Lake in August ‘44. 


Union Switch & Signal; above right, Joe Welsh collection 


cars, but that wasn't the only factor. Despite heavy 
competition in the 1950s, when a DC-6 could fly 
San Francisco—Chicago nonstop in about 6 hours, 
the City’s advertising slogan wasn't the catchiest: 
“The Fastest Thing on Wheels between San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago.” The schedule was a bit under 
40 hours for the not-quite-1,700-mile trip. 

What it lacked in innovation, however, the 
City of San Francisco made up for in variety . . . by 
default. The always-interesting consist featured a 
fascinating mix of prewar and postwar cars well 
into the late 1950s. 


CITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A LONG HISTORY 

Then there was all that history. When the City of San Francisco was 
launched on June 14, 1936, it was one the most innovative transportation 
improvements the Bay Area had ever seen, but it was not the first great 
train to serve the area. This new streamliner wasnt creating a market, rather 
it was building on one that had been in place since shortly after the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific railroads were joined at Promontory, Utah, on 
May 10, 1869. 

The “Overland Route” eventually reached Chicago, which would become 
the natural eastern terminal for most “transcontinental” (to the Pacific 
Coast) passenger trains. This historic link between northern California and 
the nation’s “railroad capital” existed for decades before Los Angeles be- 
came an important West Coast destination. 

The five-day rail trip to San Francisco reduced the prior travel time by 
months, but in addition to speed, the railroad offered luxury. The short- 
lived Golden Gate Special, inaugurated in 1888, three years after the South- 
ern Pacific leased the Central Pacific, offered unheard-of amenities. The 
trains quick demise just one year later cleared the way for the evolution of 
the Overland Limited, which would become the top train on the route in 
1896 and hold the crown as the best train to the Bay Area from the Mid- 
west for 40 years. 

Real competition to the Bay Area would be sparse until after World War 
II. Notable exceptions were the Scenic Limited from St. Louis, introduced in 
1915 via Pueblo, Colo., and Salt Lake City over Missouri Pacific, Rio 
Grande, and Western Pacific. Line improvements on the Rio Grande en- 
couraged the development of a Chicago-Bay Area train via Denver and 
Salt Lake, which debuted in 1939 as the Exposition Flyer over the Burling- 
ton Route, Rio Grande, and WP. The spectacular scenery through the 
Rockies and the Sierra Nevada would eventually inspire the creation of the 
California Zephyr in 1949 — and give the Overland Route stiff competition. 


FIRST EDITION 

In common with its 1935-36 Streamliner running mates to Portland, 
Los Angeles, and Denver, the City of San Francisco began as a single consist 
built by Pullman-Standard, with propulsion equipment provided by Elec- 
tro-Motive. UP owned the rolling stock and operated it on SP and C&RNW 
on a mileage rental basis, with additional agreed charges to help offset the 
cost of its sole ownership. Numbered M-10004 and known as the “fourth 
train” for its sequence in UP Streamliner history, the two-unit locomotive 
and nine cars made five round trips per month, each one-way trip taking 
about 39% hours. The Overland Route railroads advertised these depar- 
tures in nautical terms, often “launching” the service on “maiden voyages.” 
Trips were sometimes called “sailings,” as their frequency mimicked that of 
contemporary ocean liners. 

With a fully articulated nine-car consist, featuring cars with a low center 
of gravity built primarily of aluminum with sides that tapered inward from 
the bottom, and all painted in UP’s newly adopted Armour yellow with a 
brown roof and gold lettering, the City of San Francisco resembled the ear- 
lier City trains except for the motive power. Replacing the turret-style cab 
and fish-mouth grille introduced by the M-10000 was a configuration that 
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A late-1940s view of the diesel 
tracks at CKNW’s 40th Street 
Yard in Chicago shows (from 
right), the City of San Francisco, 
City of Los Angeles, Twin Cities 
400, and City of Denver. On the 
main line beyond, the east- 
bound City of Portland passes. 


Chicago & North Western 


Oakland Pier, 5 p.m., February 3, 
1952: SP PAs prepare for the 5:27 
departure of the City of San Fran- 


: cisco; three tracks over stands 
eo _% WS the City’s main competitor after 
-= 1949, the California Zephyr, 


which arrived 45 minutes earlier. 
Fred Matthews; right, Joe Welsh coll. 
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resembled a contemporary automobile. Rated at 1,200 h.p., the 
two-unit (cab and booster) diesel locomotive was connected by 
a span bolster, giving it a wheel arrangement of B-B+B-B. 

Behind the locomotive were nine cars: an auxiliary power- 
mail-baggage; a baggage-dormitory-kitchen; a diner-lounge; 
two 11-open-section sleepers; a 7-double-bedroom, 2-compart- 
ment sleeper; an 11-enclosed-section sleeper; a 48-seat chair 
car; and a 38-seat chair car with buffet. 

On board, despite the cars’ compact nature, diners could 
choose from entrées including sirloin steak, mountain trout, 
and roast lamb. For dessert, at least in summer, strawberry 
shortcake and peach Melba were offered. Service was on UP’s 
new and distinctive “Winged Streamliner” china, which for a 
time was available for purchase on board! 

The City of San Francisco was supplemented on 
July 8, 1937, by the exotic Forty Niner, a deluxe 
all-Pullman, extra-fare train that was 
steam-powered and operated every sixth day. 
It was composed of refurbished heavyweight 
cars except for its rear two, the articulated ex- 
perimental Pullman lightweight duplex sleep- 
er Bear Flag (formerly named Advance) and 
the sleeper-lounge-observation car California 
Republic (formerly Progress). 


FOR 1938, A NEW CITY CONSIST 

Spurred by traffic demand and competitive pressures, 

UP continued to modernize, upgrade, and expand its Stream- 
liner fleet. Consequently, just a year and half after the service 
was inaugurated, an all-new City of San Francisco (the “eighth 
train”) was introduced on January 2, 1938. Drawn by an A-B-B 
set of E2 diesels (Nos. SF-1, 2, and 3), the new train consisted of 
14 cars. Six days earlier, a nearly identical trainset entered ser- 
vice on the City of Los Angeles route. These new cars had 
straight, not tapered sides, but most of the newer cars were still 
articulated with their neighbors. 

UP would make its City fleet memorable by introducing a 
series of innovative lounge cars. One example was the 1936 City 
of Denver's Frontier Shack, patterned after a rustic Western sa- 
loon. The new City of San Francisco and City of Los Angeles 
would continue the trend. The former featured Art Deco lounge 
car Embarcadero, which preceded the later and more adventur- 
ous interior designs that Henry Dreyfuss and Raymond Loewy 
created for New York Central and Pennsylvania trains. The City 
of L.A. offered the amazing Little Nugget, an opulent, Victori- 
an-era saloon (complete with a faux canary in a gilded cage) 
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that looked like it was straight from a Hollywood set. 

Another feature of the 1938 City of San Francisco was the at- 
tractive lounge-observation car Nob Hiil. It offered a wonderful 
rearward view, something missing on the 1936 train, which 
housed a buffet kitchen at the end of its rear car. 

After the 1938 train was ordered, UP and C&NW suggested 
to SP that it consider operating both the 1936 and the new 
trainsets to enable twice-weekly frequency. SP demurred, citing 
concerns about passengers’ impressions and worrying that the 
original trainset would be considered “obsolete” compared to 
the new version. Instead, the 1936 City of San Francisco train 
would be heavily refurbished, expanded, and used to replace the 
original City of Los Angeles in August 1938, enabling City of L.A. 
frequency to be doubled. 

In the development, staffing, and promotion of the 
new Overland Route trains, UP and its partners also 
built on the service's tradition. Many of the luxury 

features offered in older heavyweight trains that 
were still running, such as the Overland Limited, 
were retained for first-class travelers on the new 

City fleet. Barber and valet service were among 

the amenities, and for coach passengers, UP bor- 

rowed from innovations in successful newer run- 
ning mates to the City trains. These newer Chal- 
lengers, which focused on the coach and tourist 
trade, had proven popular because they offered ex- 
panded on-board services to coach passengers. One of their 
most popular features, stewardess nurses, were also available on 
the City trains. 

Another interesting Overland Route train was the Treasure 
Island Special, introduced on May 22, 1939, for the summer sea- 
son to meet the demand of visitors to the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition in San Francisco Bay. It ran for two summers. 


SABOTAGE! 

In addition to on-board services and speed, the City of San 
Francisco unfortunately would become known for tragedy. Its 
first and most deadly brush with fate occurred on August 12, 
1939, when westbound train 101 derailed at speed on the SP 
near Harney, Nev. The first 10 cars left the track at a bridge over 
the Humboldt River, killing 9 passengers and 15 employees and 
injuring 121. Five cars were destroyed: coffee shop-kitchen car 
Presidio, diner Mission Dolores, dormitory-club-lounge Embar- 
cadero, and Pullmans Twin Peaks and Chinatown. Some passen- 
gers alleged the train had been speeding to make up time. A 
board of inquiry, which included state and federal law-enforce- 
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The City of San Francisco skims along San Pablo Bay just 
west of Pinole, Calif., about 19 miles from arrival at Oak- 
land Pier, in the 1940s. In the foreground is the Santa Fe’s 
line to Richmond, later to host the San Francisco Chief. 
D. G. Edwards 
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Near Sherman, Wyo., on November 2, 1950, Union Pacific E7 No. 931A and two other E units take the City of San Francisco over the famous hill 
west of Cheyenne unassisted. Passing on the eastbound track is 4-8-4 No. 821, running light after helping train 103, the City of L.A., up the grade. 
R. H. Kindig 
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ment and railroad employees, concluded that the 
rails had been forced out of alignment and 
blamed the wreck on sabotage, but no one was 
ever charged with the crime. 

A replacement train was hastily assembled, 
entering service at Chicago on August 23. The re- 
placement cars were a coach and a twin-unit din- 
er from the Challenger and streamlined sleepers 
previously assigned to the NYC, PRR, and the 
Pullman pool. On the rear was the experimental 
observation car George M. Pullman. 

The City of San Francisco remained popular 
and profitable, so on July 26, 1941, another train- 
set joined the pool, doubling frequency to twice weekly. In addi- 
tion, the reconstituted eighth train was refreshed with new cars. 
At this time the Forty Niner, not as strong an earner as the City, 
was discontinued. 


TWO CONSISTS, THEN WAR 

The 1941 City was referred to as UP’s “10th train,” or SF 4-5- 
6, the numbers assigned to its three-unit locomotive. A similar 
new City of L.A. had begun running a few weeks earlier. Power- 
ing each was an A-B-B set of EMD E6s. The City of San Francis- 
co had 14 cars, with mid-train club car Marina boasting an Art 
Deco bar, a barber shop, a nurse's room, and a shower. The new 
equipment featured rivetless car sides, and fewer cars were artic- 
ulated, with only the diner/coffee shop and two sleepers being 
paired. The livery evolved to an Armour yellow body, gray roof, 
and red lettering and striping — colors still used by UP today. 
As cheery as the new trains were, their advertising hinted at 
something darker, as after December 7, 1941, brochures were 
hastily rubber-stamped with notes that stewardess nurses on all 
UP trains were discontinued owing to a shortage of women, 
who were needed for Red Cross and other defense purposes. 

With the advent of war, rail ridership grew dramatically, ris- 
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Southern Pacific 4-8-2 No. 4349 couples to the City of San Francisco's E2 diesels at Roseville for the climb up Donner Pass 


ing 400 percent nationwide from 1941 to 45. Rail- 
road passenger-miles in the last three years of 
World War II were double the World War I figure 
and almost six times higher than the Depression 
year of 1932. As the fastest and most reliable link 
between its end points, the City of San Francisco 
was routinely ridden by high-ranking military of- 
ficers, and it was difficult to secure space for a 
traveler without priority. The City’s annual earn- 
ings increased from $320,000 in 1940 to $822,000 
in 1942, and by war's end the train was earning 
more than $1.3 million annually. 

Those earnings might have been higher if the 
railroads could have expanded their capacity, but restrictions on 
passenger-car construction prevented that. Likewise, govern- 
ment regulations encouraged maximum capacity of passenger 
trains by, for example, ordering non-revenue cars such as loung- 
es to be mothballed. This removed club car Marina and obser- 
vation-lounge Nob Hill from service during 1942-46. 

The City’s meals also took an austere turn owing to wartime 
food rationing. The two-page prewar menu, offering a full-page 
of a la carte options and five complete dinner selections, shrank 
to a wartime version with only four meal options. The other in- 
side page carried only an explanation of rationing and a men- 
tion of the increase in meals served to armed forces personnel. 


POSTWAR CHANGES AND CHALLENGES 

By 1944, with the war's end in sight, UP and its partners be- 
gan planning for postwar travel. The intent was to restore faster 
schedules and run more trains, including a daily City of San 
Francisco. It took some effort to get SP to increase the service. 
To compete with the Santa Fe into Los Angeles, UP and C&NW 
planned to run a daily City of L.A. They served notice to SP that 
it should boost the City of San Francisco to daily, or UP/C&NW 
would withdraw their lightweight equipment from the San 


during World War Il. As trains 101 and 102, the City of San Francisco held pride of place in the City fleet's numbering system. 


J. F. Orem; top, Joe Welsh collection 
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a fs all / \ 3 
Left: The steward and waiters stand ready to serve in the 1938 train's 72-seat dining-room car, Mission Dolores. Right: Passengers enjoy a 
meal aboard one of the UP and C&NW 48-seat diners delivered in 1949 for use on the City of San Francisco and other members of the City fleet. 


Left above and opposite page, Joe Welsh collection; right above, Union Pacific 


Francisco Overland. SP agreed to shorten the Overland’s sched- _ consists left no margin for error. Late trains or bad-ordered cars 
ule, thereby reducing the number of trainsets required. The meant substituting lightweight equipment with older heavy- 
equipment released by this change helped create the four con- weight cars. SP’s Donner Pass crossing and UP’s line across Ne- 


sists necessary to run the City daily starting September 1, 1947. braska and Wyoming, both subject to heavy snows, were partic- 
Later that year, at UP’s instigation the Overland Route part- ularly vexing. New equipment allowed a fifth consist for the City 


ners began determining the future of the cars built during starting March 1, 1950. Each trainset was comprised of a rough- 
1937-41, which had operated in an unusual joint ownership ar- _—_— ly 50-50 mix of prewar and new cars. For a time, two of four 
rangement. During 1948-56 this prewar fleet was parceled out City consists had old observation cars Nob Hill and Russian Hill 
among the three partners. Head-end, chair, dining, and lounge __ on the rear, but by 1950 the train was unique in the City fleet in 
cars eventually were renumbered and lost their names. running without an observation car. 

Operating a daily transcontinental schedule with only four Just as the City of San Francisco was settling into its new rou- 
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A few minutes after its stop at Martinez, Calif., the 1938 edition 
of the City of San Francisco glows in the late afternoon sun as 
it crosses SP’s great bridge over Carquinez Straits in fall 1941. 


W. B. Wolverton, W. H. Wolverton collection 


tine as a daily train, disaster occurred again. On November 12, 
1951, UP trains 104, the City of Los Angeles, and 102, the City of 
San Francisco, were running east about 12 minutes apart when 
they encountered a driving snowstorm near the Utah- Wyoming 
border. With only 200 feet of visibility, and some signals coated 
with blowing snow, crewmen had a difficult time seeing signal 
aspects. The locomotives did not have cab signals, and crews 
were required to stop if they couldn't read a signal. Ahead, a 
freight had taken siding at Wyuta on the state line, and 104 had 
had to stop to ascertain three successive signal aspects. As it did 
so for the third time, 102, coming around a curve at 77 mph in 
near-whiteout conditions, and not having stopped at any signal, 
struck 104 with a phenomenal impact. Several cars of the City of 
Los Angeles were destroyed, including NYC observation car 
Royal Crest on the rear, which was split in half for nearly its en- 
tire length. Seventeen people died, including the City of San 
Francisco's engineer. The fact that the Los Angeles 
train was carrying only 53 passengers at the time 
kept the toll from being higher. 

Just two months later, on Sunday, January 13, 
1952, the westbound City of San Francisco was 
trapped in an epic blizzard on Donner Pass. The 
previous day’s train had been halted temporarily 
by a snowslide and had backed up to change 
tracks to get through, but SP decided to keep the 
line open and run its most important trains be- 
hind rotary snowplows. With three Alco PAs up 
front, train 101 bogged down in two large snow- 
slides at 12:15 p.m. near Yuba Gap. The 226 pas- 
sengers, plus crew, on board were stuck on the 
train for four days; they all survived, but two men 
involved in the rescue effort died. [For a detailed 


City of San Franeiseo 


account of the ordeal, see “Stranded Streamliner” in CLASsIc 
TRAINS latest special edition, MOUNTAIN RAILROADS.] 


DOMES AND DECLINE 

Weather wasn't the only threat. Despite expected high traffic 
demand during the Korean War, the City of San Francisco's rev- 
enues kept dropping — along with those of most of America’s 
long-haul trains. In 1948 it earned $3.7 million, but in 1953 it 
took in only $3 million. Much of the 1953 earnings came from 
increased mail and express revenues; actual annual passenger 
revenues had dropped about $1.2 million. 

How much of this decline was due to the new California 
Zephyr, introduced in March 1949, wasnt clear, but the popular 
CZ sported five dome cars and ran on a schedule timed for 
scenery in daylight. 

Moreover, Santa Fe in 1954 introduced the Chicago-Rich- 
mond (Calif.) San Francisco Chief, which included a full-length 
Budd dome-lounge car. SP had sought to piggyback on the or- 
der, but realized that to run those cars, it would have to spend 
millions to increase clearances in the mountains. Instead, SP 
built seven unique three-quarter-length dome-lounge cars, with 
a lower profile, in 1954-55. (UP’s ACF domes, introduced on 
other City trains, had a higher profile and did not run on the 
City of San Francisco.) SP assigned three domes to the San Fran- 
cisco Overland between Ogden and Oakland. Not adding domes 
to the City was a missed opportunity to strengthen the train in 
the face of mounting competition, on and off the rails. 

The nature of rail ridership itself was changing, and the City 
of San Francisco got more coaches in the early 1950s. Pullman 
traffic was dropping, and in November 1954 the City lost one of 
its four lines, keeping a 4-double-bedroom, 4-compartment, 
2-drawing-room car; a 10-roomette, 6-double-bedroom car; 
and a 6-section, 6-roomette, 4-double-bedroom car. The Cali- 
fornia Zephyr had four full sleepers plus a dome-lounge-sleeper- 
observation, a count that would remain stable into the 1960s. In 
January 1955, the City’s extra fare was eliminated, although the 
train did bolster first-class choices by moving the daily trans- 
continental New York-Oakland sleeper from the Overland to 
the City. East of Chicago, the New York cars ran alternate days 
on the NYC and PRR. This service lasted until 1957. 

The City fleet’s route made a big change effective October 30, 
1955, when UP terminated its partnership with C&NW and 
shifted to the Milwaukee Road between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs, changing the Chicago depot from C&NW’s North West- 
ern Terminal to Union Station. C&NW cited financial inability 
to continue the partnership, and some sources pointed to the 
road's deteriorating track. 

The passenger train's general decline through 
the 1950s also resulted in UP and SP agreeing to 
combine the City of San Francisco with the City 
of Los Angeles east of Ogden, effective September 
25, 1960, although they operated separately 
during summers. At the same time, SP shifted 
the Overland’s Ogden-Oakland dome-lounge to 
Nos. 101-102 — at last, the City of San Francisco 
had a dome car, but it never ran east of Ogden. 

Little good happened to the City or any other 
long-distance train in the 1960s as Americans 
abandoned trains for super highways and jet air- 
liners. The formerly “Friendly SP” became fo- 
cused on eliminating its passenger-train losses. 
UP put on a brave face, but continued to com- 
bine trains. In April 1962 the City began carrying 
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| The Portland, San Francisco, Kansas City, and L.A. City 
trains ran as one consist east of Ogden toward the end. 
\ In June 1970, 11 months before Amtrak, the 5 diesels and 
24 cars of the “City of Everywhere” are near Green River. 


Bob Schmidt 
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The City of San Francisco dashes through fresh snow at Forreston, Ill., 
27 miles west of Davis Junction on the Milwaukee Road. It’s Novem- 
ber 19, 1955 — three weeks after the City fleet stopped using C&NW. 


William D. Middleton 


the Overland’s remaining St. Louis—Oakland cars for transfer to 
UP’s City of St. Louis, which used the Wabash east of Kansas City. 
When SP discontinued the Overland, five stops were added to 
the City of San Francisco's schedule. 

On-board amenities began declining too. In spring 1961 SP 
dropped the City’s coffee-shop lounge cars, though it would re- 
instate them during busy periods. In April ’63 SP’s infamous 
Automat cars, offering heat-and-eat meals from a machine, re- 
placed the coffee shops west of Ogden in the busy seasons. By 
1965 the City carried only two Pullmans to Chicago and one to 
St. Louis, and effective January 4, 1966, the St. Louis Pullman 
was discontinued, forcing first-class passengers to change cars at 
Ogden. The short-lived dome-lounges came off the same day, 
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Alco PAs approach Auburn, Calif., as they descend the west side of 
Donner Pass with the City of San Francisco in 1967. SP’s 64 units con- 
stituted the largest PA-PB fleet, nearly 22 percent of the total built. 
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and the full diner was changed to a diner-lounge, which in July 
was replaced by a coffee-shop lounge. The Automat cars would 
be discontinued in November 1968, with low-price meals of- 
fered in the coffee shop, although both the Automats and the 
domes would return sporadically between 1969 and 1971. 

In October 1967 the Post Office discontinued most of the re- 
maining RPO routes, worsening the revenues of all involved 
trains. UP passenger revenues dropped 20 percent from 1967 to 
‘68. Aesthetics changed too, as SP’s 10 decidedly non-stream- 
lined SDP45 road-switchers in 1967 began replacing the PAs 
west of Ogden, the City being the last assignment for SP’s elegant 
Alcos. The sleek yellow E8s and E9s of UP (and occasionally 
MILW) stayed in charge east of the SP, however. And the City’s 


once solid-yellow consist had gradually become a shorter, 
multi-colored string that included gray and silver SP cars. 

One of the City’s two Oakland-Chicago sleepers came off in 
January ’68, eliminating the need for a Pullman conductor west 
of Ogden in favor of a porter in charge. The Pullman Company 
itself would cease operating sleepers in the U.S. on January 1, 
1969, the responsibility shifting to individual railroads. 


FINAL YEARS: A FLURRY OF FILINGS 

The City of San Francisco's last years saw a parade of legal ac- 
tions. Citing an annual loss of $926,000 on Nos. 101-102, SP on 
January 15, 1968, filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to discontinue the train on February 15. The ICC suspend- 
ed the application and ordered hearings at on-line cities. These 
were consolidated with Western Pacific’s application to discon- 
tinue its portion of the California Zephyr between Salt Lake and 
Oakland. A July 17, 1968, ICC order denied both applications 
and required the trains continue for one year. 

Southern Pacific introduced a $10 first-class pas- 
senger charge on the City ($5 in coach), although 
partners UP and Milwaukee Road refused to follow 
suit. A new SP discontinuance notice was suspended 
by the ICC on July 7, 1969, pending investigations and 
hearings. SP withdrew the notice July 15, filing a new 
petition to change operation to triweekly. After public 
hearings, the ICC on February 13, 1970, permitted tri- 
weekly operation contingent on SP and the Rio Grande 
arranging to interchange passengers at Ogden or Salt 
Lake City. 

On March 23, 1970, the day after WP discontinued 
the CZ, Rio Grande reduced its train to triweekly but 
extended it up to Ogden to connect with the City of 
San Francisco. Burlington Northern, which had just 
succeeded CB&Q in the March 2, 1970, merger, con- 


MORE ON OUR WEBSITE See sample consists of the City of San Francisco g 
from 1936, 1939, 1947, and 1955 at our website, ClassiclrainsMag.com 


A pair of utilitarian SDP45s, successors to the stylish PAs on the SP’s 
portion of the City of San Francisco, bring the train into Ogden on June 
7, 1967. Once all-yellow, the City has become a hodge-podge of colors. 


Gordon Glattenberg; below, Joe Welsh collection 


tinued to run through cars, which it called “California Service.” 

A Chicago District Court on June 4, 1970, upheld SP’s tri- 
weekly operation, a decision challenged by several entities. The 
US. Supreme Court ruled in favor of SP on January 11, 1971, 
though this was a moot point because, meantime, as the Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corp. (Amtrak) was being organized, 
the ICC issued an embargo on all passenger train-off petitions 
and other service changes. 

Amtrak began on May 1, 1971, continuing Chicago—Oakland 
triweekly trains 101 and 102 on BN to Denver, UP to Ogden, and 
SP on west. Beginning without an official name, the Amtrak 
service came to be the San Francisco Zephyr, reflecting its joint 
route. Meantime, Rio Grande chose to not join Amtrak and, with 
its share of former CZ equipment (minus sleeping cars), insti- 
tuted its own triweekly Denver-Salt Lake (and briefly, to Ogden) 
Rio Grande Zephyr, operating it until joining Amtrak in 1983. 

Amtrak renumbered its long-distance trains effective No- 
vember 11, 1973, into a single series, and 101-102 become 5-6. 
After Rio Grande dropped its Zephyr, Amtrak adopted the Cali- 
fornia Zephyr name and moved the Denver—Ogden route from 
UP via Cheyenne and across Wyoming to the Rio Grande 
through the Colorado Rockies. The train would shift from Og- 
den to Salt Lake City to proceed into Nevada on the old WP, 
and during 1980-81 new Superliners replaced Amtrak's hand- 
me-down cars. 

Eventually Amtrak’s CZ changed its Oakland ter- 
minus from SP’s 16th Street station, damaged in the 
1989 earthquake, to a new depot at Jack London 
Square, then to a new station not far north in Em- 
eryville. Bus connections across San Francisco Bay 
continue, and the train remains a popular member of 
Amtrak's transcontinental fleet, continuing the tradi- 
tion begun by Union Pacific's 1936 introduction of the 
Streamliner City of San Francisco. 4 


JOE WELSH, a transportation planner living in Maple 
Valley, Wash., is the author of numerous articles and 
books on passenger trains including Union Pacific 
Streamliners (Voyager Press, 2008). This is his 12th by- 
line in a CLAssic TRAINS publication. 
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Union Pacific considered 
ordering a new class of oil-fired 
4-8-8-4s for service on its line 
to Southern California 


BY GIL BENNETT 
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as it climbs Sherman Hill with a westbound freight in 1958. The 


proposed 4884-3 class would. have been more than 7 feet longer. 
Stan Kistler 
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A Union Pacific drawing shows the principal dimensions of the proposed third group of Big Boys. The engines themselves were similar to the 
earlier 4-8-8-4s, while the tenders were larger and carried oil instead of coal in deference to their planned assignment to the Los Angeles line. 


ack in the 1970s, my father 
- would take me down to the 
Union Pacific station in Salt 
Lake City to see what was go- 
ing on. It was on one of these 
trips that he pointed to the large transfer 
shed to the west of the station and told 
me, “That is where I saw the biggest loco- 
motive I have ever seen.” For years I won- 
dered what that large locomotive was. 
Salt Lake City was a stronghold of 
huge locomotives in the 1940s. The Union 
Pacific served the area with 2-8-8-0s and 
4-6-6-4 Challengers. Western Pacific also 
had massive 4-6-6-4s that called Salt Lake 
home, and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western had 4-6-6-4s and 2-8-8-2s that 
were shopped at Salt Lake and used regu- 
larly in freight and passenger service out 
of there. While all those engines were 


large, my dad would see photos of them 
and tell me the one he saw was bigger. 

My father was drafted into the Army 
and reported to a California base in Feb- 
ruary 1943. After basic training he was 
able to return home before being as- 
signed. It was after he detrained from a 
section of the Pacific Limited at Salt Lake 
that he saw the “big” engine. As I would 
later learn, what my dad saw was a Union 
Pacific 4-8-8-4 — a Big Boy. 

Years later I was commissioned to do 
a painting of a UP 4-6-6-4. The man who 
commissioned the painting was Don Da- 
vidson, who had worked for the Union 
Pacific out of Milford, Utah, and later 
Caliente, Nev., from 1933 to 1976. I asked 
why he wanted me to paint a Challenger 
and not a Big Boy. He told me, “A 4000 
just had too much power!” Knowing hed 


Gil Bennett collection 


spent his career on UP’s line to Los Ange- 
les, and that the 4-8-8-4s’ stomping 
grounds had been east out of Ogden and 
west from Cheyenne, I asked how he 
knew the 4000s had too much power. 

“T fired em,” he replied. 


WARTIME TRAFFIC CRUNCH 
During World War II, traffic on Union 
Pacific's double-track spine between 
Omaha and Ogden was heavy, but its sin- 
gle-track Los Angeles & Salt Lake line 
was saturated. LA&SL trains had to over- 
come Cajon Pass and Cima Hill in Cali- 
fornia, plus the grades outside of Las Ve- 
gas and between Caliente and Crestline, 
Nev. Helpers and crews were set up in 
San Bernardino, Victorville, Kelso, Las 
Vegas, and Caliente. In addition, there 
were grades in the Utah desert, although 
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these lacked the other hills’ speed-limit- 
ing curvature. Power on the LA&SL was 
old: 4-6-2s and 4-8-2s handled the pas- 
senger trains, while 2-8-2s, 2-10-2s, and 
4-10-2s pulled freights. As war traffic got 
heavy, UP converted some of its early 
4-6-6-4s to burn oil and sent them to the 
LA&SL for freight and passenger service 
and moved the slower 2-8-8-0s to San 
Bernardino and Caliente for helper duty. 

The LA&SL was an artery for South- 
ern California produce as well as materi- 
als from factories in the Los Angeles 
basin. To make matters worse, a mush- 
rooming complex of defense industries 
and military training bases added an 
abnormal traffic burden on that territory. 
Everything needed to be moved as fast as 
possible along the LA&SL, from produce 
to soldiers and war materiel. 

In 1941 the UP had received 4-8-8-4s 
Nos. 4000-4019 from Alco, classified 
4884-1. Since the locomotives were so 
large, the railroad put down heavier rail, 
eased curves, and expanded clearances. 
The main line from Cheyenne to Salt 
Lake City was cleared for the 4000s, as 
were the lines from Ogden and Granger, 
Wyo., to Pocatello, Idaho. The LA&SL 
was also upgraded to handle the Big Boys 
all the way to Los Angeles, with some 
track restrictions. 

UP put the new engines to work be- 
tween Ogden and Green River, Wyo., and 
while they had a few teething problems, 
they enabled increases in both train 
speed and length. With the arrival of the 
heavy Challengers in 1942, the line east 
of Ogden had the power it needed to 
keep the war traffic moving. If possible, 
2-10-2s and 2-8-2s were used as helpers 
out of Ogden to expedite the trains over 
the Wasatch Mountains. A 4-8-8-4 with a 
2-8-2 helper could take a train of 4,932 
tons up the hill at track speed (40 mph); 


with a 4-6-6-4 helper the capacity was 
5,871 tons at track speed. After the helper 
was dropped off at the summit, the Big 
Boy could take the train to Green River. 

To help alleviate the problems on the 
LA&SL, Vice President of Operations E. J. 
Connors and Superintendent of Motive 
Power John Gogerty contacted managers 
at Salt Lake City to see if using some 
4000s could help. R. E. Titus, head of the 
UP operations department in Salt Lake, 
thought it might be a good idea, but he 
would have to look into it, as the LA&SL 
was strictly oil-burning territory, and the 
Salt Lake turntable was only 100 feet 
long. However, there was a natural wye 
where the LA&SL Seventh Subdivision 
(Salt Lake-Lynndyl), the Provo Subdivi- 
sion, and the North Yard main line met, 
and it was possible to turn the 4-8-8-4s 
there. This is what my father had wit- 
nessed back in 1943, a 4000 being turned. 
There also were wyes at Lynndyl (118 
miles south of Salt Lake) and Milford 
(208 miles). 

The operating department assigned 3 
Big Boys to the LA&SL, keeping 15 for 
use east of Ogden and 2 in the shop. The 
4000s were used between Lynndyl or 
Milford and Salt Lake City or Ogden. As 
the LA&SL lacked coaling facilities, a 
clamshell loader was stationed in Lynn- 
dyl, and coal off the Utah Railway would 
supply fuel for the locomotives. 


BIG BOYS HEAD SOUTH 

The area the 4-8-8-4s would run in- 
cluded the flat bottom of ancient Lake 
Bonneville. However, on the north end, 
the line had to cross a 6,043-foot saddle 
between the Tintic and Simpson moun- 
tain ranges. Speed on the portion from 
Salt Lake to Lynndyl was limited by 
4-degree curves, while the line from Lynn- 
dyl to Milford (the LA&SLs Sixth Subdi- 


vision) was flat and straight. It was on this 
segment that late-running passenger 
trains were able to make up time. Along 
this racetrack, the 7850-class 4-8-2s would 
run at 90 mph, and 800-class 4-8-4s and 
passenger diesels would fly above the 
century mark. However, troop trains and 
scheduled passenger trains were being 
delayed by slow-moving freight trains. A 
2-10-2 with a 3,000-ton freight could 
plod along at 35 or 40 mph on a good day. 
The 3800-class Challengers could move 
4,000 tons at 45 mph, which was better, 
but both the 2-10-2 and the 4-6-6-4 still 
needed to take on a helper at Lynndyl for 
the climb to Boulter Summit. Vice Presi- 
dent of Operations Connors wanted this 
helper district eliminated if possible. 

In February 1943 the first 4000 to ar- 
rive on the LA&SL was a big surprise to 
the engine crews. The size of the locomo- 
tive and the way it handled took some 
time to get used to. The 4000s were UP’s 
first locomotives with roller bearings on 


Author Bennett's pencil rendering of a 4884-3 shows piping to the Worthington feedwater heater and the big 4-10-2 oil and water tender. 
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4884-1 | 4884-2 | 4884-3 


American Locomotive | American Locomotive | American Locomotive 
Co. Co. Co. 


Engine: 762,000 Ibs. | Engine: 772,250 lbs. | Engine: 770,250 Ibs. 
Tender: 427500 lbs. | Tender: 436,500 Ibs. | Tender: 515,681 Ibs. 
Total: 1,189,500 Ibs. | Total: 1,208,750 Ibs, | Total: 1,289,431 Ibs. 


135,375 Ibs. 135,375 Ibs. 135,375 lbs. 
402403 
Softcoal | Softcoal fh 

300 psi 300 psi 300 psi 

Type E Type A Type A 


Standard modified Standard modified 

type B type B 

28 tons coal 28 tons coal 6,500 gal. oil 
24,000 gal. water 25,000 gal. water 33,000 gal. water 


gy] 410-0 410-0 | 40-2 


ver couplers 


all axles, which, according to former fire- 
man Don Davidson, caused some excite- 
ment when stopping. Also the firemen, 
accustomed to oil, had to get used to 
working with coal. The 4-8-8-4s were rat- 
ed at 4,200 tons over Boulter Summit. 

At the beginning of 1943 the LA&SL 
was moving some 1,800 freight cars a day 
(about 25 trains), plus passenger and 
troop trains. Traffic was expected to in- 
crease by 50 percent during the year. 
Eastbound, trains of 2,800 tons would be 
brought into Milford and staged. Freight 
trains would be sandwiched between the 
faster passenger trains. At Milford two 
freights would be combined and a single 
Big Boy would take them east. According 
to Davidson, a 4000 could keep a 5,600- 
ton train running at around 60 mph, and 
if pushed could make 65. Fruit blocks 
were kept at 5,500 tons, or 100 cars, which 
was the length of the sidings. At Lynndyl, 
the engine would take on coal and water 
and the tonnage would be adjusted, or a 
helper added for the run up the 39-mile, 
0.8-percent grade to Boulter Summit. 

The three 4000s on the LA&SL were 
doing the work of eight smaller locomo- 
tives, freeing up crews and power for use 
elsewhere. Train weights from Milford 


varied, with the average being around 
5,000 tons, which a 4-8-8-4 could take 
from Milford to Salt Lake City without a 
helper. There the engine would either 
continue on to Ogden with the train, or 
be taken off, serviced, and turned for an- 
other trip west. 

Westbound, a 4000 would leave Og- 
den with whatever the yardmaster could 
tie behind the tender and head to Salt 
Lake. There the locomotive would be re- 
fueled and serviced to go on the LA&SL. 
At Lake Point, 20 miles from Salt Lake, 
the grade started and continued 60 miles 
to Boulter Summit. Westbounds did not 
get helpers, as more empties headed west 
and the limit was siding size and not 
weight. Water could be taken at Erda, 
Stockton, or Faust while waiting for op- 
posing traffic, and coal and water at 
Lynndyl. The train would then take the 
racetrack to Milford, where the locomo- 
tive would be turned, recrewed, watered, 
and coaled. 

East out of Milford, a 4000 would usu- 
ally follow a passenger or troop train. If 
water was needed it could be taken at 
Black Rock, Clear Lake, or Delta while 
waiting for opposing traffic. At Lynndyl 
the locomotive would be coaled, watered, 
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and serviced. If there was heavy opposing 
traffic and a loss of time waiting in sid- 
ings, then water would be taken at Tintic 
or Faust. As traffic got more fluid, the 
three LA&SL Big Boys were cut back to 
the Lynndyl-Salt Lake-Ogden pool, with 
the 3800-series Challengers working west 
of Lynndyl. 

The 4000s worked well on the Sixth 
and Seventh subdivisions. They increased 
both train speed and overall tonnage per 
train. With 68-inch drivers and high- 
horsepower boilers, the locomotives were 
able to operate at the top of their perfor- 
mance curve. 

The surge in traffic during 1943 caused 
UP to reassign some of its larger power. 


Big Boys 4014 and 4022 — 2.4 million pounds 
of power — approach each other at Cheyenne 
in 1958. Engine 4014 is set to return to steam 


Traffic between Ogden and Cheyenne 
was so heavy that every siding had a train 
in it. To keep things moving on that part 
of the Overland Route, the 3800- and 
3900-class 4-6-6-4s were moved west of 
Green River, and some of the 9000-class 
4-12-2s were moved west of Cheyenne. 
The three LA&SL Big Boys moved east, 
joining the rest of the class working east 
out of Ogden. New oil-fired Challengers 
replaced the 4000s on the LA&SL; al- 
though they didn't have the same pulling 
ability as the 4000s, they were faster. 

Besides reassigning existing locomo- 
tives, UP ordered new ones. Otto Jable- 
mann, the mechanical engineer responsi- 
ble for the road’s final steam designs, 


this year as part of UP’s commemoration of 
the 150th anniversary of the Golden Spike. 


Stan Kistler 


wanted to acquire freight diesels, particu- 
larly for the mid-section of the LA&SL 
where decent water was scarce, but the 
War Production Board would not let the 
UP have any. So in mid-1943 the road 
returned to Alco with orders for more 
4-8-4s, Challengers, and five Big Boys 
(Nos. 4020-4024, the 4884-2 class) in- 
tended for the territory east of Ogden. 
These were delivered in 1944. 


A THIRD CLASS OF BIG BOYS? 
Traffic on UP’s lines showed no sign of 
letting up. Military officials estimated the 
war would last until at least the end of 
1946 and maybe early 1947. This meant 
the UP needed still more power. Plans 


were drawn up to supplement and then 
replace the aging 4-12-2s used east of 
Cheyenne with a new class of 20 4-8-4s 
with all-weather cabs and larger tenders 
than those used on earlier 4-8-4s. 

More significantly for our story, the 
railroad developed plans for new engines 
to work on the LA&SL: five oil-burning 
Big Boys, to be numbered 4025-4029. 
Patterned after the 4884-2s, they would 
weigh slightly less (770,750 Ibs. vs. 
772,250) because of their lack of stoker 
equipment, but would have 5,000 lbs. 
more weight on the drivers. (The original 
20, built before wartime restrictions on 
lightweight materials, tipped the scales at 
only 762,000 Ibs.) The combined loaded 
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weight of the locomotive and tender 
would be just shy of 1.3 million pounds. 
The biggest external difference would 
be the tenders. To decrease water stops, 
the tender grew from 25,000 gallons to 
33,000 gallons. A centipede type like 
those used by other modern UP power, it 
would have eight axles in a 4-10-2 config- 
uration. Axle weight would be less than 
65,000 lbs. When the first 4-10-0 centi- 
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pede tenders were designed, the UP was 
worried that they would be too stiff while 
backing around curves, and some did de- 
rail on tight curves. The tender for the 
LA&SL Big Boys would have a two-wheel 
truck that would guide the tender as it 
backed, alleviating this problem. 

The bigger tender increased overall 
length. Engines 4000-4024 stretched 132 
feet 97% inches over coupler faces. The 


planned Nos. 4025-4029 would measure 
a whopping 139 feet 11% inches. Wheel- 
base would be 124 feet 9 inches, consid- 
ered the maximum that could fit on a 
126-foot turntable. Caliente, Nev., and 
Cheyenne, Wyo., had tables that large, 
and would define the limits of the new 
4-8-8-4s territory. 

Designers considered an all-weather 
cab for the 4025-series engines, but that 


In a painting by author Bennett, engine 4027, 
one of the five never-built oil-burning Big 
Boys, approaches Utah's Boulter Summit 
with a freight train heading for Salt Lake City. 


would have made the wheelbase too long. 
Instead the new locomotives would have 
cabs with two folding doors on the rear, 
like those on the 1941 and °44 Big Boys. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. at this time was touting that its im- 
proved feedwater system caused less min- 
eral build-up in the boiler. The 4884-1s 
and 2s had Elesco steam injectors, as 
there was no room in the smokebox for 
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the feedwater heater, and the UP wasnt 
sure the Worthington SA type could sup- 
ply the water needed to keep the 4000s 
going. The 3800-series 4-6-6-4s were built 
with Worthingtons, but some were 
changed over to Elesco steam injectors 
after World War II. The 4884-3s would 
have had 12 inches added to the smoke- 
box front to equip them with a Worth- 
ington SA, which would able to supply 


14,500 gallons per hour to the boiler. 

The 4884-1 class had Type E super- 
heaters, but UP switched to the Type A 
for the 4884-2s. The 4884-3s would also 
have gotten Type As. 

Cheyenne was the main shop for Big 
Boys 4000-4024. Since Pocatello, Idaho, 
was the main shop for UP’s oil-fired 
steam power, engines 4025-4029 would 
have gone there for major overhauls. It is 
not known if any 4-8-8-4s ever ran in 
Idaho, but if the 4025 class had been built 
they would have run there regularly. 

In 1946, UP converted No. 4005 from 
coal to oil firing as an experiment. The 
road used a Thomas burner, which heat- 
ed the 150-square-foot firebox unevenly. 
Although the engine was easy to fire, the 
firebox “leaked like a sieve,’ and the 4005 
soon reverted to coal. Had it built the 
4884-3s, Alco would have drawn on its 
experience with the 152-square-foot fire- 
boxes on the oil-fired 4-6-6-4s it had pro- 
duced for the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

Union Pacific never ordered a third 
group of Big Boys. The advent of the 
atomic bomb brought the war to an end 
in August 1945, much earlier than antici- 
pated. As traffic ebbed, plans for the 
4884-3s were shelved. The 4000s closed 
out their careers in 1959, running west 
out of Cheyenne up Sherman Hill. How- 
ever, there was nine-month period when 
Union Pacific’ largest locomotives regu- 
larly ran south of Salt Lake City on the 
LA&SL to move the traffic of war. 


GIL BENNETT has produced more than 
2,000 watercolor and oil paintings, mostly 
of rail subjects, since becoming a profes- 
sional illustrator in 1984. This is the Utah 
natives second byline with us, following 
“Big Boy with Wings” in Winter 2010. 
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BY JEFF TERRY, THORNTON H. WAITE, AND JAMES J. REISDORFF 


The famed Golden Spike, driven 
at Promontory on May 10, 1869, 
was engraved with the names of 
the officials present for the cer- 
emony. Less than 75 years later, 
that first line was sacrificed to fill 
metal needs during World War Il. 


Southern Pacific 
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y the 1940s, the original trans- 
continental main line around 
the north end of the Great Salt 
Lake had fulfilled its original 
purpose, and its 120 miles of 
steel rails were needed for 
World War II. The Promonto- 
ry Branch, as it was known by then, ran 
through the desert from Corinne through 
Promontory to Lucin. It had not been 
profitable for Southern Pacific since the 
Lucin Cutoff across the Great Salt Lake 
was completed in 1904, but was kept in- 
tact as a secondary route. Traffic consist- 
ed of a weekly mixed train and occasional 
extra freights in peak harvest season. 

SP first tried to abandon the Promon- 
tory Branch in the early 1930s after de- 
cades of losses. On April 3, 1933, in the 
midst of the Great Depression, the road 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to cease op- 
eration over the majority of the line be- 
tween Kelton and Lucin, 55 miles. 

The first abandonment hearings were 
held by the Public Utilities Commission 
of Utah on behalf of the ICC. The high 


desert land around Promontory was used 
primarily for grazing cattle and wintering 
sheep, and several shippers and ranchers 
protested the abandonment, stating that 
the railroad was needed to haul in feed 
for their animals since the few dirt roads 
in the area were not passable in winter. 
However, there were was very little other 
opposition. By the 1930s just 60 families 
lived in the region, so passenger traffic 
was negligible, with a single coach or the 
train’s caboose being adequate for the few 
travelers carried. 

A surprise objection came from the 
US. government, which opposed the 
abandonment as it desired to keep the 
Promontory Branch intact either as a 
backup for the route across the Great Salt 
Lake or as a secondary main line in the 
event of war. It reminded SP that since the 
line had been part of the original trans- 
continental route and the land grants as- 
sociated with it, the company had a mor- 
al (but no legal) obligation to maintain it. 

SP countered the arguments by show- 
ing that it lost money operating the 
branch. The parties in favor of keeping 


Everyone knows about the 
driving of the Golden Spike 

but not many know about Southern Pacifics fight 
to abandon part of the original transcontinental 
railroad, or the “un-driving’ ceremony that followed. 
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Last Spike obelisk for the un-driving 


ceremony to start on September 8, 1942. 
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the line intact claimed that the losses in- 
curred in its operation were insignificant 
to the Southern Pacific’s overall finances. 

Based on these and other consider- 
ations, the ICC concluded that benefits to 
the sheep and cattle industry outweighed 
any inconvenience to the railroad — even 
though SP was only proposing to discon- 
tinue operations and to keep the line in 
serviceable condition. Thus, the initial 
abandonment effort failed when the ICC 
denied the petition on June 11, 1934. 

SP was not willing to give up so easily. 
The petition was reopened on December 
12, 1934, this time covering the Kelton- 
Lucin segment. Although the railroad’s 
operating deficit had decreased, this was 
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primarily due to a reduction in mainte- 
nance. After years of neglect, the Prom- 
ontory Branch was in poor shape — the 
track was deemed only “passable? Future 
revenues were estimated to be un- 
changed. In spite of all of these factors 
the ICC again denied the petition to 
abandon on March 17, 1936. 

Despite the ICC ruling, on March 31, 
1937, the SP essentially abandoned the 
western part of the branch. This was ac- 
complished by providing only “on-call” 
service between Kelton and Lucin after 
the Public Utilities Commission of Utah 
gave the railroad permission to discon- 
tinue regular service. Trains now operat- 
ed on Wednesdays from Ogden to Kelton 
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Guests for the un-driving ceremony were treated to a chicken dinner at the Hyman-Michaels work camp at Rozel, 8 miles west of Promontory. 
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as required. Passenger service was dis- 
continued three years later, in April 1940. 


n March 1942, three months after 

the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 

bor, SP again proposed abandon- 

ment — this time for the entire 

120.8 miles between Lucin and 

Corinne. Traffic between Kelton 
and Lucin, mainly animal feed and live- 
stock, had not changed much in the six 
years since the first abandonment hear- 
ings. One of the only gains was from the 
Rosette Asphalt Co. of Rozel, which was 
shipping out drums of asphalt at a rate of 
one carload a month, up from one or two 
annually in previous years. The expense 
of operating the line from Corinne to 
Dathol (Corinne Junction) was $5,288, 
much greater than any income brought in 
by the minor increase in traffic. 

Now was the time to tear up the line, 
Southern Pacific argued, because the rails 
were materials “urgently needed at the 
present time” due to the war. Additional- 
ly, in stark contrast to its earlier opposi- 
tion, the federal government supported 
the abandonment since the gains to be 
made from rail salvage outweighed any 
possible role the branch could play in 
wartime traffic. 

Once again abandonment hearings 


Beyond the raised hat in the foreground, SP’s L. P. Hopkins, Utah Gov. Herbert Maw, and UP’s E. C. Schmidt stand with the just-removed “Last 
Spike,’ undoing 73 years of history. Often called “Promontory Summit,’ the location was simply “Promontory” to SP and in the Official Guide. 


were held, and once again there was op- 
position. It was noted that many of those 
protesting did not ship by rail, chief 
among them local chambers of com- 
merce and other civic groups. Box Elder 
County stated it did not want to lose the 
property taxes paid by the railroad. 

This time the ICC quickly approved 
abandonment, with an effective date of 
June 11, 1942. It was stipulated that SP 
would sell the 4.8 miles between Corinne 
and Dathol to Oregon Short Line, a 
Union Pacific subsidiary, and the remain- 
der of the line would be scrapped and the 
rails turned over to the U.S. Navy. 

Salvage operations began almost im- 
mediately. A contract to lift the rails was 
awarded to Hyman-Michaels of Chicago. 
This firm had been salvaging rail lines for 
many years; now it was to dismantle the 
most historic of them all. 

Scrapping of the branch started near 
Corinne on July 1, 1942, with the gang 


working westward. SP required Hyman- 
Michaels to provide its own motive pow- 
er, which consisted of former Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis 2-6-0s Nos. 311 and 319. 
Through the next two months, the scrap- 
pers moved across the desert, salvaging 
rails, ties, and all other hardware for re- 
use. By mid-August they were camped at 
the Blue Creek water tank east of Prom- 
ontory, and by early September their out- 
fit train had been relocated to Rozel, 8 
miles west, where water was available for 
the men and the locomotives. 

Lost to time are the details of who con- 
ceived the idea of an “un-driving” cere- 
mony to pay homage to the original event. 
However, out of that person's proposal 
came a coordinated effort to arrange for an 
event that local and state politicians, civic 
and business leaders, and members of the 
military and the media could see history 
reversed. The ceremony was to be part 
patriotic fervor, part photo opportunity, 
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and part social function. Essential to the 
plan was the support of Hyman-Michaels, 
whose owners backed the “un-driving” as 
a way to obtain publicity for their firm. 

By August 1942 the press reported 
that “within a few weeks” there would be 
a special ceremony to commemorate the 
un-driving of the Golden Spike. The date 
was originally set for September 4, when 
the scrap gang expected to be at Promon- 
tory. However, it was later moved back to 
September 8 because Hyman- Michaels 
was behind schedule due to the wartime 
labor shortage. Workers were hard to 
come by even at top wages of 75 cents an 
hour. Additionally, the scrappers were 
hampered by having to burn thick brush 
off the track before pulling up the rails. 
Range fires were a major a concern, be- 
cause if one got out of control it would 
pose a danger to adjoining grain fields 
and grazing lands, so the work was slowed 
to ensure that no such event occurred. 
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After removal, track material was forwarded to the Clearfield Naval Supply Depot s 


Meanwhile, for the un-driving cere- 
mony, Southern Pacific prepared a special 
spike in its Ogden shops. Newspaper re- 
ports from the time do not indicate what 
was “special” about it, although it was 
presumably a steel spike dipped in brass 
or painted to give it the appearance of 
gold. It was presented for the ceremony 
by SP’s Salt Lake Division Superintendent 
L. P. Hopkins, but whether this spike was 
used during the “un-driving” uncertain. 


he weather was warm and 

mild on September 8, 1942. 

An automobile caravan, 

headed by Utah Gov. Her- 

bert Maw and a police es- 

cort, departed from Salt 
Lake City early that morning. Stops were 
made at Clearfield and Ogden to pick up 
representatives from the Navy and SP. 
While in Ogden, Maw took part in a spe- 
cial program about the un-driving that 
was broadcast over radio station KLO. 

The caravan then continued to Brig- 

ham City, Corinne, and past Promontory 
to Rozel, where Everett B. Michaels, vice 
president of Hyman-Michaels, treated 88 
guests to a chicken dinner with all the 
trimmings served under the direction of 
camp manager Jack Carson. Afterwards, 
the caravan traveled back the 8 miles to 
Promontory. 
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To re-create the 1869 ceremony, Hy- 
man-Michaels’ two locomotives were po- 
sitioned facing each other at the obelisk 
monument that had been erected decades 
earlier to mark the Last Spike location. A 
crowd of about 300 persons witnessed the 
un-driving — about half of the estimated 
600 that attended in 1869. 

Frank Francis, columnist for the Ogden 
Standard-Examiner, was master of cere- 
monies for the event, which started at 2 
p.m. and lasted 30 minutes. George Al- 
bert Smith, a member of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles of the Church of Je- 
sus Christ of Latter Day Saints, gave the 
invocation. Removal of the “Last Spike” 
then commenced. Newspapers reported 
that Mrs. Ralph Talbot Jr., wife of the 
commanding officer of the quartermaster 
depot in Utah (and whose great-uncle had 
attended the 1869 event), presented Maw 
with a claw bar. Maw used it to raise the 
spike an inch from its position in the tie, 
followed in succession by E. C. Schmidt, 
assistant to the president of the Union 
Pacific; SP Division Superintendent L. P. 
Hopkins; and Everett B. Michaels, who 
removed the spike as the crowd cheered. 

With the driving of the Golden Spike 
having occurred only 73 years earlier, 
there were two attendees in 1942 that had 
been present at the original ceremony. 
One was 85-year-old Mary Ipsen of Bear 


outh of Ogden and other military installations for reuse. 
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River City, Utah, who at age 12 had been 
a cook's helper at Promontory on May 10, 
1869. Ipsen reminisced that she “got to 
eat whatever was left over after the con- 
struction workers had gotten their fill” 
The other was Israel Hunsaker, then 90, 
whod been a track worker on the line and 
helped to lay the rails over Promontory 
Summit. He was reported to have attend- 
ed the “Wedding of the Rails” and ap- 
pears in A. J. Russell's famous “cham- 
pagne photo” [page 4] as a young man in 
the front row, fourth from right, although 
some historians dispute this claim. 

Other participants with ties to the first 
event included William C. Warner, then 
86 years old, who, as the SP’s oldest pen- 
sioner, started work for the Central Pacif- 
ic in 1870. Cora R. Gibbs also attended; 
her father, Edgar Stone, claimed to have 
been the engineer on CP’s Jupiter. (There 
has been debate over whether Stone or 
another person, George Lashus, was en- 
gineer of the Jupiter at the ceremony; oth- 
er records show the engineer as being 
George Booth.) 

Following the un-driving, visitors and 
dignitaries quickly departed, and the 
scrappers wasted no time in getting back 
to the task at hand. Photographs suggest 
the scrap gang made short work of tear- 
ing up the main track upon which the 
ceremony had just been held, with some 


area residents who attended the event lin- 
gering to watch the rails be removed. 

The 1942 ceremony resulted in several 
relics from the occasion, some now 
clouded in mystery. Following the un- 
driving, the spike SP prepared for the 
event was presented to the Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers, and was exhibited for a 
time at the Utah State Capitol in Salt Lake 
City. However, its current whereabouts 
are unknown. 

A small, rusty iron spike removed 
from a cross tie, which supposedly occu- 
pied the same position as the original one 
into which the Golden Spike had been 
driven, was presented to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Ralph Talbot Jr., by E. G. Schmit of 
the Union Pacific. The spike was later in- 
cluded in a glass-covered display that 
eventually wound up in a back room at 
the quartermaster depot at Ogden, largely 
forgotten until it was rediscovered many 
years later. Unfortunately, with all wit- 
nesses deceased, there is no way to con- 
firm its authenticity. 

The two rails that corresponded to the 
position of the last two rails originally 
laid in 1869 were donated to officials 
from Brigham City and Ogden, respec- 
tively. While the section that went to Og- 
den has been lost, disposition of the rail 
given to Brigham City is readily known, 
since members of the Box Elder Junior 
Chamber of Commerce were determined 
that Brigham City would remember the 
day that it was un-spiked. In December 
1943, a marble marker incorporating the 
rail was dedicated in a public ceremony 
at the southwest corner of the Box Elder 
County Courthouse; today it’s displayed 
near Brigham City’s former UP depot. 


t took Hyman- Michaels another 

month after the un-driving cere- 

mony to complete the removal of 

the Promontory Branch, working 

at a rate of up to 3 miles per day. 

Its contribution to World War II 
was significant; the Navy utilized the rail 
to build sidings and spurs at Utah's Clear- 
field Navy Supply Depot and at the 
Army's Defense Depot Ogden Utah — 
both major hubs of activity during the 
war. Some of it was also reportedly used 
at the arsenal at Hawthorne, Nev. At 120 
miles, the Promontory Branch was the 
longest single line abandonment in the 
US. during 1942. 

With its rail line now history, many 
predicted that the future for Promontory 
was bleak. Although the obelisk monu- 
ment remained by the abandoned right 
of way, there were precious few remind- 


The 1904 completion of the Lucin Cutoff across the Great Salt Lake relegated the original 


transcontinental main line to the north to secondary status, leading to its eventual removal. 
A. P. Hill collection 


ers of the historical event that had oc- 
curred there. There were seldom any visi- 
tors, as it was a long drive along a rough 
dirt road to reach the location. 

In the next two decades a few scat- 
tered events were held to celebrate the 
driving of the Golden Spike, most nota- 
bly in 1949 when railroad enthusiasts Lu- 
cius Beebe and Charles Clegg re-enacted 
the ceremony at Promontory, but most of 
the anniversaries were held at Corinne, a 
much easier location to reach. In the 
1950s the Sons of Utah Pioneers opened 
the Railroad Village Museum in Corinne, 
with two early 1900s-era steam locomo- 
tives situated face-to-face in the “Prom- 
ontory pose.” 

For one local resident, Bernice Ander- 
son, simply looking at old pictures and 
old engines in a museum wasn't enough. 
She wanted the site of the Golden Spike 
to be saved and recognized, and after 
many years of lobbying, the National 
Park Service created the Golden Spike 
National Historic Site in time for Prom- 
ontorys 100th anniversary in 1969. Ten 
years later, in 1979, replicas of Union Pa- 
cific’s No. 119 and Central Pacific's Jupiter 
were constructed and are used today for 
re-enactments. 

In a span of 73 years, Promontory 
went from being the historic location of 


the completion of the nation’s first trans- 
continental railroad to a siding on a sec- 
ondary branch line to an abandoned 
right of way with only a stone monument 
remaining to mark the ceremony that 
joined the nation. It can be debated 
whether or not the events that took place 
at Promontory in 1942 nearly destroyed a 
major part of American history under the 
guise of patriotism, but fortunately, be- 
cause of preservation efforts over the past 
five decades, Promontory is now recog- 
nized for its role in American history and 
serves as living reminder of the events 
that took place 150 years ago. 


JEFF TERRY is a Utah native, railroad 
photographer, and historian who lives near 
St. Paul, Minn. He is a rules instructor for 
Canadian Pacific in the Twin Cities. 
THORNTON B. WAITE lives in Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, and has written several books 
and numerous articles on railroad history. 
JAMES D. REISDORFF is a freelance 
writer and publisher from David City, 
Nebr. His South Platte Press has published 
more than 100 books, mostly on western 
railroad topics, since 1982. That includes 
The Un-Driving of the Golden Spike, re- 
leased in 2013, by the same authors, on 
which this story is based. The book is 
available at www.southplattepress.com. 
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In 1984, Southern Pacific workers replaced‘one of the 


August 29, 1984: Donner 
Lake and the west portal 
of Tunnel 11 are visible in 
a view from an SP crane 
at the Shed 37 work site. 


Shirley Burman 
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t was a balmy July day in 1984 as an 

old Southern Pacific track car rum- 

bled over the rails on the eastern 

slope of the Sierra Nevada range, in 

the shadows of Donner Peak. The car 

and its three passengers — an SP em- 
ployee, Richard Steinheimer, and me — 
were riding out to a construction project 
at Snowshed 37, located between Tunnels 
8 and 9 on Donner Pass. Workers were 
replacing the last wooden section of Shed 
37 with a concrete structure. 

We usually walked out to the construc- 
tion site after parking a mile or so west 
near Summit. On this day we were lucky 
and caught a ride with SP bridge-and- 
building crew member Lindy Hensley, 
who was making a delivery to the site. 

As we passed through Shed 33, the old 
wooden structure showed its age, with 
streaks of light coming through the 
cracks of decaying wood. Next, at the 
very top of the pass, we entered historic 
Tunnel 6. I could barely make out the 
chiseled walls by the dim light of the 
track car. No boring machines were avail- 
able in the 1860s to help the thousands of 
mostly Chinese laborers who had the for- 
midable challenge of chipping and blast- 
ing their way through solid granite to 
make this 1,660-foot-long tunnel. 

It had only been a few months before 
when Dick first showed me around SP’s 
line over Donner, pointing out the re- 
maining few different types of sheds built 
over the years. Where once there had 
been more than 35 miles of snowsheds 
and tunnels, only a few sheds remained. 
With modern snowfighting equipment, 
there was less need for them. 

After the heavy snowfall of the 1982- 
83 season, Dick had observed an SP in- 
spection crew checking the remaining 
wooden portion of Shed 37 for damage. 
Workers added reinforcements to hold 
up the roof after another heavy snow in 
1984 that nearly buried the houses at 
Norden, SP’s outpost near the top of the 
pass. By July the deep snow was only a 


OF LIGHT COMING 
THROUGH THE 

Light filters through the cracks in Shed 33, located not far west of the Shed 37 work site. The CRACKS OF 

caeraile  eodeucdits protected generations of Tunnel Motors, F units, and cab-forwards. D ECAY| N G WwO0O0 D. 


Richard Steinheimer 
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In a July 30 view facing the opposite direction, Steinheimer (center right) crouches to photograph workers getting the forms ready for concrete. 


Shirley Burman 
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Men pour concrete in the footing forms on July 30. Clinging to the hillside in the background 
is another transcontinental artery, the old Lincoln Highway; Interstate 80 is nearby as well. 
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Richard Steinheimer 


memory, and the track car emerged from 
the tunnels and we were met with beauti- 
ful blue skies and mild weather. 

Our reason for being here began in 
the last week of June 1984. We were driv- 
ing west from Truckee, Calif., past Don- 
ner Lake up old Highway 40 approaching 
the highest point of SP’s route over the 
Sierras. We looked up and saw another 
wooden snowshed gone — heaps of 
freshly cut timbers were strewn about the 
hillside. As we approached the summit 
parking area we noticed small house 
trailers recently moved in, but no one 
around. We returned a week later and, 
seeing cars by the trailers, knew a work 
crew had arrived. We parked our van and 
began the hike out to the construction 
site. I couldn't describe it as walking — it 
was more like stumbling our way through 
the eerie, dark tunnels and sheds. 

After exiting Tunnel 7 we crossed over 
the lower stone embankment called the 
“China Wall” that filled in the gap that 
was once used as the Emigrant Trail 
crossing and the route of the Donner 
Party survivors who passed through in 
1847. Central Pacific laborers filled in the 
gap with stone to support and level this 
section of track. Next was Tunnel 8 and 
the previously completed concrete por- 
tion Shed 37, and then the just-demol- 
ished wooden section of the shed. 

We found the project boss, Dick Car- 
ter, and we each produced our official let- 
ters allowing us to be on any SP railroad 
property without an escort (each of us, 
separately, had done work for SP before). 
Carter gave us the OK to photograph the 
shed reconstruction project. 

We always traveled with our hard hats, 
and wore them anytime we were on rail- 
road property. Carter may have thought 
wed just show up a couple of times and 
be gone, and even I wasn't sure what our 
plans were, but we knew this was a once- 
in-a-lifetime chance to see and photo- 
graph how the route of the first transcon- 
tinental railroad was carved into the 
mountainside. This self assignment also 
came at a time when we were “gainfully 
unemployed,’ enabling us to travel to 
Donner Summit once or twice a week, 
sometimes camping out in our van for 
two days at a time. 

While talking to Carter, we observed 
the Sacramento Division engineers sur- 
veying the western end of the concrete 
sections of Shed 37 connecting to Tunnel 
8 for placement of the lower footings and 
roof panels. On the east end, forms were 
being constructed for footings that would 
hold the weight of 6-ton side panels. 


With Donner Lake far be- 
low them, SP workers pre- 
pare for an explosion on 
August 28. The blast will 
remove material as part 
of the work on the upper, 
roof-supporting footings. 


Richard Steinheimer 
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BOOM! Viewed from a safe distance, smoke rises from one of the explosions that precede construction of the upper footings for the shed roof. 


Richard Steinheimer 
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First panel up: On August 29, the first concrete side panel of the 1984 Shed 37 project is 
bolted into place. Two workers look on from the roof of a section completed in a prior year. 


Richard Steinheimer 
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The next morning, on our first full day 
on the site, trucks carrying concrete ar- 
rived at Shed 33. Their cargo was trans- 
ferred into huge concrete buckets on flat- 
cars to be moved to the construction site. 
After pouring concrete into the first foot- 
ing forms, the push was on to build more 
forms. We kept our distance — like flies 
on the wall, we were there but seldom 
seen. Only during lunch breaks did we 
talk with the workers. 

While the lower footing frames were 
going in, the crews began to work on up- 
per footings for roof panels. Carter said 
that this shed was easier going than oth- 
ers, because the original back wall was 
still in place and the crew didnt have to 
build one. When we first arrived on-site 
and I saw the ladder the men used to ac- 
cess the upper portions of the work, I 
told Dick he could shoot all the overhead 
views. I wasn't going to climb that ladder! 

Dick and I visited the work off and on 
throughout the summer and early fall. 
After a final day of construction photog- 
raphy on November 3, 1984, we were 
married in Virginia City, Nev., on Novem- 
ber 4. When we returned on the 5th, 
workers were burning the wood from the 
footing forms and cleaning up the site. 

Reduced traffic levels, combined with 
the expense involved in maintaining the 
original line over the top of the pass, 
prompted the railroad to use Track 2, 
constructed in 1925, for all trains. In 1993, 
just nine years after the Shed 37 replace- 
ment project that Dick and I document- 
ed, Southern Pacific closed down the his- 
toric Track 1 over Donner Summit. 4 


SHIRLEY BURMAN and RICHARD 
STEINHEIMER formed a personal and 
professional team for nearly 30 years. Dick 
died in 2011, and Shirley still lives in the 
Sacramento bungalow they shared. 


BREAKS DID WE 
TALK WITH THE 
WORKERS. 


ii 


The date is October 


ps" 

|b Ai Il, but there's already 

is snow atop Donner 
Pass as SP’s Al 


Weise guides one of 
the last panels being 
lifted off of a flatcar. 


Shirley Burman 
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In August 1994, 10 years after he and Shirley Burman documented the replacement of Shed 37 between Tunnels 8 and 9, Richard Steinheimer 
contemplates the abandoned Track 1 from the east portal of Tunnel 6. Today this line, wrested from the mountain at great cost, is a hiking trail. 


Shirley Burman 
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OGALLALA, NEBRASKA: 


The engineer of UP three-cylinder 4-12-2 9019 glances back at the photographer as he eases an eastbound freight up to the 
mainline coaling stage at Ogallala, 51 miles west of North Platte, in mid-1949. Ahead, the fireman of Extra 3934 West finishes fueling his 4-6-6-4 Challenger. 
A. C. Kalmbach 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA: In a July 1947 view from ol +4, = 
the tower at the east end of the Union Station SA, 
complex in Omaha, a Union Pacific 2-10-2 cross- i H 
es the Missouri River with freight train 73 out of At, 
Council Bluffs. The first bridge here went up in IX aM 
1872; this is the third, built in 1919 and still in use. i) 
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POTTER, re extra 1629 East, led - an aris FA-FB pair, is 16 miles west of Sidney, Nebr, as it curves around the formation known as Point of 


Rock in August 1955, The tiny town of Potter is visible in the background. Cars dot the Lincoln Highway, UP’s companion across Nebraska and Wyoming. 
Art Stensvad 
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DALE JUNCTION, WYOMING: The City of San 
Francisco, having taken UP's double-track main 
line up the east slope of Sherman Hill, threads 
the junction with the Harriman Line, opened in 
1953 as a low-grade route for westbound freights. 
The twin tunnels at Hermosa are just ahead, 
then it's downhill to Laramie. Usually combined 
with the City of L.A. and Challenger in this era, 
train 101 is running solo on this day in mid-1968. 


Dan Pope collection 
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ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING: Union Pacific 
bought more cabless road-switchers than any 
other carrier. The big road's enthusiasm for B 
units is on view at Rock Springs, Wyo., where a 
GP9 and three GP9Bs hustle a freight east past 
the depot and downtown buildings in the 1950s. 


Robert A. Caflisch, Helen Caflisch collection 
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ECHO, UTAH: UP routinely put pushers on freights out of Ogden so they could make decent speed on the long grade via Weber and Echo canyons up to 
Wahsatch near the Utah-Wyoming line. Challenger 3701 does the honors on October 18, 1956, a few miles east of Echo, where the Park City branch diverged. 


Henry R. Griffiths Jr. 
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MIDLAKE, UTAH: Southern Pacific's 12-mile Lucin Cutoff trestle across the Great Salt 
Lake was succeeded in 1959 by a causeway 1,500 feet to the north. The old line re- 
mained in service for a number of years, and on September 3, 1962, hosted a Pacific Rail- 
road Society special from Los Angeles and Sacramento. As the excursion approached 


Ogden on the trestle, its passengers got to see a freight headed west on the causeway. 
Gordon Glattenberg 
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BEOWAWE, NEVADA: SP and UP units lead 124 cars east at lonely Beowawe, 91 miles east of Winnemucca, in July 1976. Western Pacific laid its Salt Lake 
City-Oakland line parallel to the SP between Wells and Winnemucca in 1909. A 1924 agreement put eastbounds of both roads on WP, westbounds on SP. 


Tim Zukas 
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ANDOVER, CALIFORNIA: On June 9, 1979, passengers in the former SP dome car of Amtrak's westbound San Francisco Zephyr have a good view of a 
smoky SD9 leading a work train following 9 minutes behind. The SFZ has just rounded Stanford Curve, a notable feature on the east slope of Donner Pass. 


Tim Zukas 
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NORDEN, CALIFORNIA: A Southern Pacific rotary plow chews through 30 inches of new snow just 


west of the Donner Pass summit on April 21, 1976. Behind the plow, a winter's worth of the white stuff 


burdens the covered turntable and other structures. Rotaries came to SP’s Sierra Nevada line in 1888. 
Dick Dorn 


= SPARKS, NEVADA: Southern Pacific SD7 1416 idles away the night hours at Sparks in December 1974, 
The division point 3 miles east of Reno was established in 1902 as part of an 84-mile line change to 
the east, one of the many improvements to the old Central Pacific during UP's 1902-13 control of SP. 


Ted Benson 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA: Set up in 1868, five years after work began nearby on the Central Pacific, the great shops at Sacramento (pictured in the 
late 1940s hosting big SP power) built or rebuilt hundreds of steam and diesel locomotives and thousands of cars before closure in 1990. For generations 
it was the largest railroad shop complex west of Chicago. The California State Railroad Museum has long sought to expand into the remaining buildings. 
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ROSEVILLE, CALIFORNIA: Sometime in the late '30s, 13 cab-forward 4-8-8-25 look out from the roundhouse at Roseville, junction of the Overland Route 
with a line to Oregon and site of a major freight yard. A response to Donner's snowsheds, cab-forwards came to SP in 1909; the road had more than 250. 


Southern Pacific 
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OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA: An Alco PA-PB-PA trio brings the City of San Francisco into SP’s Oakland pier terminal in about 1953; most passengers will com- 
plete their journey by taking a ferry across the bay. Overland Route trains reached Oakland via Altamont Pass before the 1879 completion of the Califor- 


nia Pacific route through Davis and Berkeley; entire train consists were ferried across Carquinez Strait until SP built its big bridge at Martinez in 1930. 
Alden Armstrong 
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Gas turbine-electrics 


In the steam @fd, Union Pacific 
was a proponent of large, powerful loco- 
motives to move tonnage at high speed 
over significant grades. The most notable 
examples of this approach were 88 4-12-2 
Union Pacific types (introduced in 1926), 
105 4-6-6-4 Challengers (1936), and 25 
4-8-8-4 Big Boys (1941). Although UP be- 
gan to use diesels on passenger trains as 
early as 1934, it believed steam would be 
the preferred choice for freight for years to 
come. However, prior to 1940, it began ex- 
ploring alternate forms of motive power. 


In late 1948, Alco-GE built a 4,500 h.p. 


gas turbine-electric locomotive (GTEL), No. 


101. The dual-cab, 84-foot, B+B-B+B unit 
burned the then-plentiful and relatively 
cheap Bunker C fuel that commonly pow- 
ered oil-burning steam locomotives. The 
turbine was coupled to a D.C. generator 
through reduction gears, and the resultant 
electrical energy was transmitted to eight 
traction motors. After tests on eastern 
roads, the unit was painted in UP colors 
and renumbered to 50 in June 1949, It op- 
erated for 21 months to Los Angeles; Port- 


land, Ore, Seattle; Denver; and Kansas 
City in all types of service. However, the 
majority of runs took place over the Wyo- 
ming Division from Cheyenne to Ogden. 
Impressed with the prototype, UP went on 
to order three groups of gas-turbine-elec- 
trics from GE; the road's 55 units constitut- 
ed North America’s only major turbine fleet. 

Later, UP experimented with a coal- 
burning steam-turbine-electric, which it 
tested from 1962 to '64. Built from a former 
PA cab unit, a Great Northern electric, and 
a fuel tender, it was scrapped in 1968. 


UP flirted with the concept of turbine- 
electric locomotives in 1939, when it tested 
two General Electric-built steam turbines, 
Nos. 1 and 2, for two months. The units 
were never owned by UP and were re- 


turned to GE tn June 1939. 


MODEL 


| UNITS 


| BUILT 


General Electric GTEL 4500 (“standard”) 


nion Pacific accepted 
U its first production- 

model turbine, No. 51, 
in January 1952. It was initially 
assigned between Green River 
and Ogden, to power 5,000- 
ton freights up the 1.14 per- 
cent eastbound grade to the 
summit at Wahsatch, Utah, 
and 5,600-ton trains on the 
westbound 0.82 percent grade 
from Evanston, Wyo. (Once in 
service, turbine-powered east- 
bounds often required help 
from steam pushers.) 

As delivered, the unit had a 
single cab with air intakes on 
the sides, a characteristic 
shared with the next five, Nos. 
52-56. The balance of the 


group, Nos. 57-60, had roof- 
top air intakes. The first six 
were similarly modified to ad- 
dress air circulation problems. 
Nos. 51-60 came to be 
called “standard turbines” in 
recognition of their full-width 
body similar to a diesel cab 
unit. The main tank held 
7,200 gallons of bunker C fuel 
oil. To operate the locomo- 
tives with the turbine shut 
down or to start the turbine, 
they were equipped with a 250 
h.p. Cummins diesel engine. 
Fuel tenders holding 22,000 
gallons and fabricated from 
tenders off retired 4-12-2s 
were added in 1956, enabling 
the turbines to expand their 


territory beyond Ogden- 
Green River. With a tender, 
they could run Council 
Bluffs-Ogden, almost 1,000 
miles, without refueling. 

No. 57 was converted to 
burn propane in May 1953. It 
tested between Las Vegas and 
Los Angeles, but fuel costs 
and safety concerns offset any 
advantages. It was converted 
back to fuel oil in early 1954. 

A double turbine combina- 
tion with Nos. 59 and 60 back 
to back, spliced by a common 
fuel tender, was tried in late 
1958. The trial was discontin- 
ued due to air intake problems 
on the trailing unit. 

To increase the horsepower 


| H.P. | TRUCKS | LENGTH | WEIGHT 


c= 50) | UP Nos. 51-60 | 1/52 to 8/53 B+B-B+B 


e508) | UP Nos. 61-75 | 3/54 to 10/54 B+B-B+B 
eis 20) | UP Nos.1-30 | 8/58to6/61 | 8,500 | C-C (two) 592 tons* 


* Figures include tenders 


at the pulling face, Nos. 55 
and 58-60 were modified in 
1958-59 to enable them to 
operate in multiple with die- 
sels. The standard turbines 
made several trips to L.A. in 
1962, but otherwise their nor- 
mal operating territory was 
Council Bluffs to Ogden. 
Because of increased main- 
tenance costs, Nos. 51-57 were 
retired by the end of 1962. No. 
60 was dropped from the ros- 
ter in August 1963 and Nos. 
58-59 followed in June 1964. 
Trucks and other usable parts 
went to GE for reuse in U25B 
and U50 diesels. The bodies 
were subsequently scrapped in 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 


UP No. 58, from the 1952-53 batch of 4,500 h.p. GE turbine-electrics, 
stands with its fuel tender and two Geeps at Council Bluffs in April ‘62. 


Carl Hehl, A. J. Wolff collection 
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Turbine No. 64, one of the 15 “veranda” units, 
and 4-8-4 No. 826 hustle a fruit block east 
out of Green River, Wyo., in September 1958. 


General Electric GTEL 4500 (“veranda”) 


even months after the 
S delivery of the final 

“standard” turbine, No. 
60, the next group of 15 began 
to arrive. They incorporated a 
number of improvements over 
the previous version, the most 
noticeable change being the 
addition of walkways along 
the unit body to enable easier 
access to internal components. 
Since these walkways were 
sheltered below the roof line, 
they gave the appearance of 
residential verandas, as the 
class was eventually dubbed. 
In addition, the air intakes 
were moved to the roof in lieu 
of side intakes. Like Nos. 51- 


60, the veranda-style units 
had a 250 h.p. Cummins die- 
sel engine for yard movements 
and starting the turbine. To 
heat the 7,200 gallons of vis- 
cous bunker C fuel oil, Nos. 
61-75 were equipped with Va- 
por Clarkson boilers as were 
the earlier “standard” GTELs. 
As built, the veranda units 
lacked tenders. No. 61 was the 
first turbine to receive a ten- 
der (from 4-8-4 806), which 
occurred in October 1955. 
The balance of the veranda 
turbines, like the earlier stan- 
dard group, were equipped 
with tenders fabricated from 
4-12-2 tenders that enabled 


operation across UP’s Eastern 
District, all the way from 
Council Bluffs to Ogden. In 
1958, No. 61 was modified for 
multiple-unit operation with 
diesel locomotives, which 
proved successful. Eventually, 
all but 6 of the 25 4,500 h.p. 
turbines were so equipped. 

Like the standard turbines, 
the verandas’ usual operating 
territory was between Council 
Bluffs and Ogden. For evalua- 
tion beyond the Overland 
Route, No. 61 with a pair of 
GP9s made two trips to Los 
Angeles in late 1958 while No. 
67 made two trips to Kansas 
City from North Platte. 


Henry R. Griffiths Jr. 


The first of the verandas 
was retired in August 1963. 
Nos. 67 and 68 were the last to 
be dropped from the roster, 
lasting until June 1964. 

Twelve of the verandas sur- 
rendered their B+B truck and 
bolster assemblies to GE for 
use under new U50 double 
diesels [see page 68]. The re- 
maining three had their truck 
assemblies sent to Alco to 
equip the forthcoming C855s 
[see page 69]. 

Locomotives 71 and 75 
had the shortest service lives 
at nine years. None of the 
standard or veranda-style tur- 
bines survive in preservation. 
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n the quest for more horse- 

power to enable even great- 

er speeds across the system, 
UP in 1955 again approached 
General Electric for a new 
generation of turbines. Rated 
initially at 8,500 h.p., they 
would later be modified to a 
gross output of 10,000 h.p. 

After a nearly three-year 

period of development, GE in 
August 1958 released the first 
of what would be a fleet of 30 
locomotives. It consisted of a 
control cab semi-permanently 
coupled to a 63-foot B unit 
that housed an 8,500 h.p. tur- 
bine. A 24,000-gallon fuel ten- 
der, from retired class FEF-1 
4-8-4s and 3800-series Chal- 
lengers, was part of the design 
from the start. Unlike the 
4,500 h.p. GTELs, the heavy 
fuel oil was heated by electric 
coils in the body of the tender. 
Under full load, the big tur- 
bines consumed 800 gallons 


of fuel per hour. 

The cab unit housed a 
six-cylinder, 850 h.p. Cooper 
Bessemer diesel that provided 
the means for yard movement 
with the main turbine shut 
down and was also used to 
start the turbine. In addition, 
it housed the air compressors 
and dynamic brake resistors. 
The B unit contained a sin- 
gle-shaft, 10-combustion- 
chamber gas turbine coupled 
to two 3,500 h.p. generators to 
provide 7,000 h.p. to the rail. 

The delivery of the last tur- 
bines occurred in June 1961. 
They were assigned to run 


from Council Bluffs to Ogden, 


although the type made trips 
to Los Angeles in mid-1962. 

All but five could operate in 

multiple with diesels. 

Like the smaller 4,500 h.p. 
turbines, their reign on the 
UP was relatively short. They 
were hampered by rising fuel 


Turbine No. 1 rests at Council Bluffs in September 1960. The giant lo- 
comotive, including tender, stretched 179 feet and weighed 592 tons. 


costs and maintenance issues 
with fuel pumps, nozzles, and 
turbine blade corrosion. The 
big GTELs were sidelined 
when fuel and maintenance 
expenses exceeded those of 
diesels in comparable service. 
The first four were retired in 
August 1968, and just 13 re- 
mained on the roster by De- 
cember 1969. Several were 
stored as early as mid-1966. 
No. 7 had the honor of mak- 


Carl Hehl, A. J. Wolff collection 


ing the last turbine run on 
December 26, 1969, from 
Cheyenne to North Platte. 
The railroad traded 20 to 
GE with their six-motor trucks 
to be utilized under new U50C 
diesels [page 71]. The balance 
went to various dealers and 
were scrapped. Two are pre- 
served, No. 18 at Illinois Rail- 
way Museum at Union, Ill, 
and No. 26 at the Utah State 
Railroad Museum in Ogden. 


This undated public-relations photo showcases UP 8,500 h.p. turbine 
No. 13. The A unit housed auxiliaries; the turbine was in the B unit. 


Union Pacific 


Double-engine diesel-electrics 


In the early 1960s, union 
Pacific determined that 15,000 h.p. was the 
optimum needed to move freight trains at 
speeds required to remain competitive 
with other railroads and trucks, particularly 
on the main line between Council Bluffs, 


Ogden, and Los Angeles. 


At the time, such a horsepower require- 
ment could be attained with the combina- 
tion of six 2,400-2,500 h.p. diesel-electrics 
or an 8,500 h.p. turbine in multiple with 
three diesels. In words of President E. H. 
Bailey, that was just “too many go-carts.’ 

After 1962, UP ceased the use of the 


MODEL | 
EMD DD35 

EMD DD35A 

GE U50 

Alco C855 

EMD DDA4Ox 

GE U50C 


UNITS 
UP Nos. 72B-98B, SP Nos. 8400-8402 
UP Nos. 70-84 


7 ' = 
7 ' a 
? 


Electro-Motive DD35 


nion Pacific acquired 
U 25 new DD35s in 1964 
and also took the 2 

EMD demonstrators, Nos. 
5653 and 5655. It also pur- 
chased 22 GP35s to build the 
desired 15,000 h.p. package. 

Because of the proximity of 
the sandboxes to the electrical 
cabinets, problems developed 
as grit began to foul the elec- 
trical components and com- 
pounded reliability problems. 
Three of the DD35s, UP 91B, 
93B, and 98B, had new cabi- 
nets fabricated at the rear of 
the carbodies (98B had two, 
front and rear). A less expen- 
sive alternative to alleviate 
that problem involved the 
mounting of triangular-shaped 


sandboxes outside of the 
handrails near the middle of 
the engine compartments on 
both sides, well away from the 
electrical cabinets. Photo- 
graphic evidence suggests that 
at least 19 of the DD35s were 
so equipped around 1974-75. 
The project may have been 
halted before the fleet was 
competed as the units ap- 
proached retirement. 

With the arrival of large 
numbers of EMD SD40-2s 
and GE C30-7s, the units en- 
tered storage during 1975-78 
and were retired and sold for 
scrap beginning in June 1979. 

Of note, the DD35s were 
last B units ordered by UP. 

Southern Pacific was im- 


turbines west of Ogden because of noise 
and environmental issues in California. That 
led the railroad to seek proposals from the 
three diesel locomotive builders — EMD, 
GE, and Alco — to design and build a 
three-unit set that developed 15,000 h.p. 
EMD was the first to respond. It built 
two B units, designated model DD35, each 
fitted with two 2,500 h.p., 16-cylinder, 
567D3A engines. They rode on four-axle 
Flexicoil trucks with D67 traction motors. 
To reach the 15,000 h.p. that the UP want- 
ed, the two B units were paired with two 
GP35s. However, that produced a set of 


| BUILT 


9/63 to 9/64 5,000 
4/65 to 6/65 5,000 


| HP. 


UP Nos. 31-53, SP Nos. 9550-9552 10/63 to 8/65 5,000 B+B-B+B 


pressed enough with the EMD 
demo set that it ordered 172 
GP35s, but only three DD35s. 
Initially, the DD35s were 
paired with GP35s on the Sun- 
set Route out of Los Angeles. 


| TRUCKS 


four units, not three as UP desired. A 
GP35-DD35-DD35-GP35 demonstrator 
set painted red and white toured the na- 
tion in 1963-64. 

GE and Alco soon fielded their own 
double-engine, eight-axle, 5,000 hp. die- 
sel-electrics, Only EMD and GE received 
quantity orders for double diesels, and 
both fielded follow-on models after their 
1963 offerings. UP eventually amassed a 
fleet of 155 twin-engine diesel-electrics; 
Overland Route partner Southern Pacific 
sampled a total of 6. No other North Amer- 
ican roads bought such units. 


| LENGTH | WEIGHT 


87 feet 260 tons 


(ob 88 feet 261 tons 


83 feet 279 tons 


UP Nos. 60, 60B, 61 5,500 | B+B-B+B 86 feet | 275-276 tons 
UP Nos. 6900-6946 4/69 to 9/71 6600 |D-D  —_| 98 feet 
UP Nos, 5000-5039 10/69 to 11/71 6,000 


By 1977 they were used on 
transfer moves between Taylor 
Yard in L.A. and West Colton. 
SP found the DD35s too 
bulky and unwieldy, and re- 
tired them in December 1978. 


PACiFic 


SP 8401 shows the DD35’s square ends and four-axle trucks. All EMD 


DD models had a passageway between the engine compartments. 


bis eS ME 


Crassic Trains collection 


A GP35-DD35-DD35-GP35 consist, as 
intended by builder EMD. The third 
unit, No. 73B, is a former demonstrator. 


Crassic Trains collection 
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UP DD35A No. 83 leads a westbound train out of Cheyenne, Wyo., in October 1978 with three SD40-2s producing a total of 14,000 horsepower. 


Electro-Motive DD35A 


even months after the 
S= DD35 was built, UP 

accepted delivery of the 
first DD35A: a cab-equipped 
version of the big B unit. To 
accommodate the addition of 
a cab and maintain the same 
frame length as the DD35s, 
the radiators for both engines 
were flared out and abutted 
one another. 

With the arrival of the 
DD35As, UP now had the 
means to build a three-unit 
EMD set that developed the 


desired 15,000 h.p. that man- 
agement had envisioned at the 
beginning of the decade. Vari- 
ous combinations of DD35As 
and DD35s were fairly com- 
mon during their 14 years of 
operation on the UP, but they 
were widely used in concert 
with other power including 
GEs, Alcos, and turbines. 

Like the DD35s, the A 
units received outboard- 
mounted sandboxes relocated 
away from the electrical cabi- 
nets to alleviate dust and 


General Electric U50 


eneral Electric re- 
sponded to UP’s three- 
unit, 15,000 h.p. pro- 


posal by delivering three U50 
locomotives, Nos. 31-33, in 
October 1963. Each was pow- 
ered by two 16-cylinder, 2,500 
h.p. 7FDL-16 engines, the 
same installed in the more 
conventional U25B. The U50's 
B-B+B-B running gear came 
from retired 4,500 h.p. gas 
turbines. 

The engines were mounted 
in the carbody such that one 
radiator was at the rear of the 
unit, the other just behind the 
cab. A large cooling fan sup- 
ported by a vertical shaft was 
visible below the radiators 
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mounted under the roof line; 
the appearance of those rotat- 
ing fans gave rise to the moni- 
ker “whirlybirds” for the 
U50s. Large “squirrel cage” 
type equipment blowers were 
also visible within the 
screened compartments below 
the radiators. The generators 
were mounted back-to-back 
in the middle of the unit. The 
high-mounted cab had no 
nose door, so crews entered 
the cab on each side from the 
walkways. 

Since these double-diesel 
units constituted a new, un- 
tested design, an agreement 
was reached that orders for 
additional U50s could be can- 


grime problems. However, the 
DD35As were only outfitted 
with two of the triangular 
shaped boxes placed adjacent 
to, and outside of, the hand- 
rails near the middle of the 
rear engine compartment on 
both sides of the unit. That 
application began in 1975 and 
photographic evidence indi- 
cates that all but No. 80 were 
so equipped. 

In another modification, 
Nos. 82 and 82B were 
equipped with roof-mounted 


A. J. Wolff 


antennas in May 1968 to ac- 
commodate Remote Radio 
Control System operation. UP 
initiated a similar program for 
a portion of its SD45 fleet at 
the same time. The radio con- 
trol gear was removed in 1973. 

Again, like the DD35s, 
with the arrival of new units, 
the A units saw periods of 
storage beginning in 1977. 
Formal retirement and scrap- 
ping came during 1979-81. 
No DD35s or DD35As are 
preserved. 


U50 No. 31 towers over a U25B on a test run at Omaha in October 1963. 
Lou Schmitz, A. J. Wolff collection 


celed and replaced with U25Bs 
if UP was not satisfied. Initial- 
ly pleased with the U50, UP 
placed an order for 20 addi- 


tional units, delivered between 
July 1964 and August 1965. 

A railroad proposal to up- 
grade the U50s to 5,600 h.p. 


Alco C855 


ecause of developmental 
I issues, Alco was the last 

builder to respond to 
UP’s proposal for a three-unit 
locomotive producing 15,000 
h.p., with the delivery of an 
A-B-A combination of its new 
C855 model in July 1964. The 
“C” denoted Alcos Century 
series, which the builder had 
launched the year before; “8” 
stood for the number of pow- 
ered axles; and “55” was the 
horsepower in hundreds. 

Each unit sported a pair of 
2,750 h.p., 16-cylinder 251C 
prime movers producing a to- 
tal of 5,500 h.p. per locomo- 
tive. Thus, the three-unit set 
was rated at 16,500 h.p., which 
Alco proudly proclaimed to 
be the most powerful diesel 
locomotives ever built. As 
with GE's U50, the C855 rode 
on four trucks in a B+B-B+B 
arrangement from retired 
4,500 h.p. GE turbines. 

In an arrangement differ- 
ent from the U50s (but shared 
with EMD’s DD units), the ra- 
diators were located in the 
middle of the carbody with 
one generator located at the 
rear of the unit and the other 
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with the substitution of 2,800 
h.p. engines in 1969 was re- 
jected by GE as the 5,000 h.p., 
six-axle U50C was already un- 
der development at the time. 

When delivered, the U50s 
primarily operated between 
North Platte and Ogden. They 
later worked from North 
Platte to Kansas City. Reliabil- 
ity problems began to sideline 
the units beginning in 1973 
with the retirement of No. 33. 
The rest were dropped from 
the roster by April 1977. All 
but three were traded to GE 
for U30Cs; Nos. 45, 51, and 53 
were sold for scrap. 

Southern Pacific sampled 
GE’ entry into the double- 


Alco C855 No. 61 rests at the diesel pad at Council Bluffs, lowa, in September 1966 with a mate. When run 


as intended in a three-unit set, they produced 16,500 h.p., more than any other double-diesel offering. 
Carl Hehl, A. J. Wolff collection 


behind the cab. 

There were electrical prob- 
lems at the outset on their first 
trip west out of Council Bluffs, 
owing to Alcos rush to com- 
plete the units. This was just 
the beginning of the mainte- 
nance issues that plagued the 
big Centurys during their 
short tenure. 

Normal operating territory 
was from Council Bluffs to 
Ogden. They were not seen 
west of North Platte after 1968 
and ended their careers in 
eastern Nebraska and Kansas. 


The sole C855B unit, No. 60B, rests at Council Bluffs between runs in 


July 1967. Four sand boxes hang from the frame outside the handrails. 
Carl Hehl, A. J. Wolff collection 


— 


SP U50 9952, one of three on the roster, rests with an SP DD35 at a Long Beach, Calif., scrapyard in 1978. 


Leon Callaway 


diesel market by accepting de- 
livery of three U50s in 1964. 
Like its three EMD DD35s, 
they were based out of Los 


Angeles and initially ran on 
the Sunset Route. Later they 
were used in heavy transfer 
service. Maintenance issues 


with their GE FDL engines 
and their minority status on 
the roster led to an early re- 
tirement in 1978. 
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Electro-Motive DDA40X “Centennial” 


chased 50 20-cylinder, 3,600 

h.p. EMD SD45s for high- 
speed service. However, the 
units did not meet manage- 
ment’s expectations in that 
role. So, UP commissioned 
EMD to design and build a lo- 
comotive that would develop 
more horsepower than the 
DD35, U50, or C855 models. 
The result was the largest dou- 
ble-diesel locomotive ever 
produced, the DDA40X. 

The first one built, No. 
6900, was completed just in 
time to participate in ceremo- 
nies commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the driv- 
ing of the Golden Spike in 
Utah on May 10, 1969. To 
honor that event, the class was 
dubbed “Centennials.” 

The locomotives were 
powered by two 16-cylinder, 
3,300 h.p., 645E3A engines ar- 
ranged in the same fashion as 
the DD35As — one alternator 
near the rear of the carbody 
and the other behind the cab. 
(Alternators replaced genera- 
tors beginning in 1965-66.) 


n 1968, Union Pacific pur- 


The radiators flared out at the 
middle of the unit with an 
open passageway between the 
engine compartments, again 
like the DD35As. The unit 
rode on two, four-axle Flexi- 
coil trucks, and all axles were 
geared to D-77X traction mo- 
tors. The cab was similar to 
that on EMD’s F45 and FP45 
and had a small nose door. 
The “X” in the model des- 
ignation was to indicate a 
number of experimental fea- 
tures, notably new modular 
electronics that would appear 
in the upcoming Dash 2 series 
models. The new components 
made maintenance and trou- 
ble-shooting easier. The 
DDA40Xs also had a self- 
loading feature that enabled 
them to be tested independent 
of an external load box. 
Delivery dates were stag- 
gered over a two-year period. 
The last unit, No. 6946, was 
delivered in September 1971. 
By the mid-1970s, the Cen- 
tennials had each accumulat- 
ed more than a million miles 
of service. To improve their 
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Centennial 6905 rests at Cheyenne in near-perfect light in late 1970. 


reliability, UP initiated a “fail 
safe” program in 1976, which 
was completed the next year. 
The apex of DDA40X opera- 
tion was during 1976-79 when 
they were paired with one or 
two 8000-series SD40-2H 
“Fast 40s” on priority freights 
across the system. With in- 
creasing maintenance costs 
and coupled with a nationwide 
economic recession, all were 
in storage by August 1980. 

An upturn in business in 
late 1983 and a shortage of 
power saw 25 returned to ser- 
vice in February 1984; the 
others were unserviceable and 


A. J. Wolff 


stripped for parts. All 25 were 
again stored by December 
1984, but 14 saw limited ser- 
vice in early 1985. The last 
regular run of a DDA40X oc- 
curred May 5-6, 1985, on a 
Los Angeles to Chicago run, 
with No. 6936 and SD40-2 
3680 as the lead power. 

Of the 47 Centennials, two 
were wrecked and scrapped, 
Nos. 6903 and 6921, but an 
amazing 13 are preserved — 
nearly 28 percent of the fleet! 
No. 6936 is still on the UP 
roster in its heritage fleet, but 
has not operated for a number 
of years. 


Two DDA40Xs, spliced by an SD40-2H, lead 
an eastbound near Sherman, Wyo., in July 
1978. The 16,200 h.p. set was considered 


the equivalent of five SD40-series units. 
A. J. Wolff 
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General Electric U50C 


nion Pacific manage- 
U ment was still commit- 

ted to the concept of 
double-diesel power in the 
late 1960s despite the arrival 
of new conventional C-C 
units from all three builders 
beginning in 1966. 

The next step in the devel- 
opment and improvement of 
double-diesel power was first 
manifested with the design 
and construction of the EMD 
DDA40X “Centennials.” GE's 
response to this evolution was 
the U50C, initially released in 
October 1969, five months af- 
ter the first Centennial. Since 
Alco was no longer producing 
domestic locomotives after 
January 1969, it had no offer- 
ing to supersede the poor-per- 
forming C855s. 

The U50Cs were powered 
by two 12-cylinder, 2,500 h.p., 
7FDL-12 engines, placed with 
radiators in the middle of the 


carbody and alternators on 
opposite ends of the prime 
movers. The units rode on 
three-axle trucks from retired 
GTEL 8500 turbines, and the 
axles were geared to GE 752 
traction motors. The U50Cs 
had the distinction of being 
the heaviest C-C units ever 
constructed: 221 tons. The 
first 12 units had no nose 
doors as delivered, but were 
modified by UP in 1972-73; 
the others had nose doors in- 
stalled when built. 

The U50C’s short tenure 
on the UP was marred by a 
series of mechanical and elec- 
trical problems. Aluminum 
wiring caught fire, and their 
tremendous weight caused 
stress fractures within the 
frame and on the recycled tur- 
bine trucks. One unit was sent 
to Morrison-Knudsen in 
Boise, Idaho, to replace the 
aluminum wiring with cop- 


per. The upgrade eliminated 
the fire problem, but such 
work was deemed too expen- 
sive to convert the rest of the 
fleet. Also, some crews com- 
plained of a rough ride, and 
there were concerns that the 
short nose provided little pro- 
tection in the event of grade- 
crossing accidents. Crews at 
Cheyenne derisively referred 
to them as “suicide units.” 
During the recession of 
1974-75, they were among 
the first power to be stored. 
In 1976, a few had their radios 
and cab roof warning lights 
removed and were used as 
trailing booster units. That 
downgrade did not save the 
U50Cs, however, and all were 
out of service by the end 1976. 
They were all formally retired 
through February 1978 and 
later sold for scrap. However, 
four were briefly used at two 
Ford Motor Co. factories as 


U50C No. 5028 rides on the Cheyenne tur 
March 1972. Its three-axle trucks came from re 
8,500 h.p. turbines. The U50Cs were the second most 
numerous, least successful double diesel-electrics. 


A. J. Wolff 


stationary power plants in 
March 1978. 

Although General Electric 
offered the U50C in its cata- 
log, no other railroads ex- 
pressed interest. With the re- 
tirement of UP motive-power 
boss D. S. Neuhart in 1970, 
Frank D. Accord was appoint- 
ed as the Motive Power & Ma- 
chinery department's superin- 
tendent. He preferred to buy 
standard, off-the-shelf models 
— EMD SD40-2s and GE 
C30-7s — in part for maxi- 
mum flexibility for pooling 
power with connecting rail- 
roads, as most roads were re- 
luctant to accept large double 
diesels for that type of service. 

Like the Alco C855s, the 
U50Cs were poor performers 
for the UP — none even 
reached a million miles of ser- 
vice. No. 5007 accumulated 
mileage of 680,437, the high- 
est of the group. 
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Diesel-hydraulics 


Germany was the early 
leader in developing and building diesel 
locomotives that utilized direct-drive trans- 
missions. Those early models in the 1930s 
incorporated torque converters and gears 
in lieu of electric motors geared to the 
axles, as was the norm in U.S. railroading. 
There was limited interest in such units in 
the U.S., although Plymouth and Whitcomb 
built small industrial direct-drive units from 
the late 1930s through the mid-1950s. 
Budd RDC cars represented the most suc- 
cessful and widespread application of 
hydraulic drives in the country. 

In the late 1950s, both Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and Southern Pacific 
were interested in finding motive power 
that developed more power than the 2,400 
h.p. models on the market, EMD’s SD24s 
and Alco's RSD15s. Both roads approached 
Germany's Krauss-Maffei to design such a 
locomotive that utilized a hydraulic drive, 
and, as a result, each took delivery of three 
prototypes in 1961. Designated as ML- 
4000s, the units had full-width carbodies 
and high-mounted turret type cabs. Each 
locomotive had two 2,000 h.p., 16-cylinder, 


Former Rio Grande ML-4000 diesel-hydraulic 
4003, built by Krauss-Maffei, rests at Rose- 

ville, Calif., on February 8, 1964, waiting to en- 
ter service for new owner Southern Pacific. 


Don Sims 


1,585 rom Maybach MD 870 engines cou- 
pled to Voith transmissions with drive lines 
geared directly to the axles. The three-axle 
trucks were of German design and unlike 
any made in the USS. 

Among the perceived advantages of hy- 
draulic drive locomotives were full tractive 
effort when starting; no wheelslip under 
load with no subsequent overheating of 
the type experienced with traction motors; 
simplified controls; and easier mainte- 
nance. The Rio Grande initially believed 
that its three ML-4000s in multiple-unit 
operation, could do the work of eight con- 
ventional 1,750 h.p. units. 

D&RGW modified the units to improve 


MODEL | UNITS 


SP 9000-9002 
SP 9021-9023, 
formerly D&RGW 
4001-4003 


Krauss-Maffei 
ML-4000 
(cowl body) 


Krauss-Maffei 
ML-4000 
(hood body) 


Alco DH643 


the intake of fresh air through the road's 
many tunnels, and It replaced the com- 
pressed-air multiple-unit controls with the 
electrically activated type that enabled 
them to operate with EMD models. 

As it turned out, the Krauss-Maffei units 
required a high level of maintenance and 
were simply not rugged enough to meet 
the demands of heavy service over Rio 
Grande's mountainous territory. Since they 
were orphans on the roster, and the 
D&RGW found that they performed no 
better than the newly arriving GP30s, in 
February 1964 the road sold all three to the 
Southern Pacific, which gave the diesel- 
hydraulic concept a longer, harder look. 


| BUILT | H.P. | TRUCKS | LENGTH | WEIGHT 


1961 4,000 66 feet 165 tons 


177 tons 


76 feet 200 tons 


Krauss-Maffei ML-4000 (cowl) 


outhern Pacific based 

the six prototype 

Krauss- Maffei cowl 
body units out of Roseville, 
Calif., where they were first 
utilized over Donner Pass and 
later down the San Joaquin 
Valley and over Tehachapi 


a 
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Pass. Not meeting expecta- 
tions, all six were scrapped in 
September 1967. Even before 
their tenure was over, SP was 
still interested in diesel hy- 
draulic locomotives with de- 
sign improvements to meet 
the railroad’s requirements. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Krauss-Maffei ML-4000 (hood) 


outhern Pacific next 
Gene a diesel-hydrau- 

lic more closely aligned 
with current U.S. locomotive 
design practices. In particular, 
it desired a road-switcher type 
body with conventional trucks, 
multiple-unit capability, and a 
medium-speed prime mover 
of U.S. design. Another re- 
quirement was that the loco- 
motive not require special ser- 
vicing facilities. 

To that end, Krauss-Maffei 
delivered 15 units in 1963, but 
they still came equipped with 
two high-speed 2,000 h.p. 
Maybach V-16 engines, con- 
trary to SP’s design preference. 
As before, the engines were 
coupled to Voith direct-drive 
hydraulic transmissions. The 
trucks were of standard Gen- 


Alco DH643 


ith an eye on SP’s 
desired specifications 
for a road-switcher 


that employed a hydraulic 
transmission, Alco designed 
and built three DH643 units 
in 1964. Each had two 2,150 
h.p. 12-cylinder 251C engines 
coupled to German Voith hy- 
draulic transmissions under a 
license agreement. The prime 
movers, of the type used in 
SP’s Alco RS32s, faced oppo- 
site each other with the radia- 
tors in the middle of the car- 
body and the transmissions 
below. The drive shafts from 
the transmissions to the 
trucks were of a heavier de- 
sign than those employed in 
the Krauss-Maffei locomo- 
tives. The DH643s rode on a 
tri-mount truck that had been 
standard on Alco six-motor 
units since 1950. 

They initially performed 
well on the SP, and reportedly, 
they could haul twice the ton- 
nage of a diesel-electric with 
the equivalent horsepower. 
Like the Krauss- Maffei units, 


eral Steel Casting design, a 
type that also appeared on 
six-axle Alco diesel models. 
The cab sported side windows 
that slanted toward the roof 
and trapezoidal-shaped wind- 
shields, unique to U.S. rail- 
roading. Taller exhaust vents 
were also incorporated to 
minimize air intake issues. 

Like their predecessors, the 
road-switcher hydraulics were 
assigned to Roseville, Calif., 
and utilized over similar terri- 
tories, although four of the 
type were tested on iron-ore 
trains over Beaumont Hill in 
southern California in 1964. 
Over time, maintenance issues 
mounted, drive shafts were 
subject to failure, and the 
high-speed Maybach engines 
proved troublesome. 
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the DH643s were based out of 
Roseville and primarily used 
on San Joaquin Valley runs. 
They were frequently paired 
with at least one F7. Mainte- 
nance issues took their toll on 
the Alcos. In particular, there 
were instances when brass 
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Hood-type hydraulic 9014 nea’ a train on the San Joaquin Valley ine at 
Fresno, Calif., in September 1964 with livestock cars at the head end. 


As a result, all were retired 
in November 1968. The for- 
mer No. 9010 was converted 
to a camera car to film SP’s 
right of way for use in a loco- 


flakes were noted in the truck 
gear boxes, necessitating cost- 
ly repairs. 

No additional DH643s 
were ordered, and no other 
road expressed any interest. 
Orphans on the SP roster, all 
were retired in 1972. 
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Boxcars and reefers comprise much of the tonnage trailing DH643 9020 at Oil Junction on the northwest 
side of Bakersfield, Calif., in May 1965. The “bloody nose’ is still bright and clean on the 8-month-old unit. 


Gordon Glattenberg 


Gordon Glattenberg 


motive simulator for training 
purposes. It is undergoing res- 
toration by the Pacific Loco- 
motive Association at the 
Niles Canyon Railway. 


A. J. WOLFE has been interest- 
ed in the UP since he watched 
Big Boys on Sherman Hill as a 
boy. This is fourth CLASSIC 
TRAINS byline. He thanks for- 
mer SP Mechanical Depart- 
ment employee Bill Wolverton 
for his assistance. 
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Ingles Color Classics 


Therlast of five westbounds to initially greet 
us on our May 30, 1969, visit passes on Track 4 
with an unusual-trailing unit, PRR F7B 3536. 
For a clearer view of it, see page 77. 


“ 
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#.. ~ >. A SUNNY. MORNING AROUND ALTOONA IN 
Sai 1969 YIELDED A gc Ue FIRST VISIT. 


. One of each: The 6035 West's i 
pushers, PRR 6092 and PC 6002, 
shove on a cabin car still in PRR red. 
Soon we'll relocate to the hillside at 
about this photo's left edge. 

. Hot pigs: The next train | photo- 
graphed was 3178 West on Track 3, 
led by one of 155 PC-ordered GP40s 
(3105-3259), painted by EMD with 
an orange "C” in the logo. 

Parade’s end: We've crossed 
the tracks en route to our hillside 
perch before the 6073 West's SD40 
and F/B, pictured close-up on pages 
74-75, pass on Track 4. 
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1. Leading off: Our first train, on 
Track 4 and seen through a tele- 
photo lens from the trackside park, 
is led by ex-Pennsy SD35 6035, one 
of about 100 ex-PRR and NYC units 
of various models repainted with a 
red “P” in the “mating worms” PC 
emblem. Trailing are one each 
four-motor EMD and GE units. 

2. Consolation prize: Having 
missed a coming-on shot of our 
second train, led by two Alcos — 
C425 2431 and C628 6305, both still 
in Pennsy paint — with PC GP40 
3253 trailing, | settled for this go- 
ing-away view as it overtook the 
6035's train on Track 3. 

3. Pusher mix: Bringing up the 
rear of 2431 West is an ex-PRR cabin 
repainted for PC and a two-unit 
pusher, repainted SD40 6093 and 
still-PRR U25C 6504. The “shiny 
black” worn by 6093 was typical of 
most PC road units we'd see. 


Odds are that many of us have, or 
have had, a “bucket list” of well-known places 
on the American railroad network to visit, 
photograph, and/or traverse by rail. Before 
joining the Trans staff in 1971, I didn't really 
have such, but as I look back now, my “top 20” USS. rail land- 
marks would include the ones listed on page 79. They are not 
“ranked,” other than separated as the “top 10” and “second 10,” 
rather they’re listed in more or less westward geographical order. 
In Canada, my only “must see” items were the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er bridge at Quebec City and Canadian Pacific’s Spiral Tunnels 
in British Columbia, both of which I “checked off” decades ago. 
Of the 10 spots listed, I'd made it to half before 1971, and my 
role at TRAINS helped me cross off the others as the years passed. 
The only one I missed was Kinzua before much of it was blown 
down. One of the five in the “top 10” Id visited prior to joining 
TRAINS is today’s topic, Pennsylvania Railroad’s Horseshoe Curve. 


VISITING THE CURVE 

What drew me and friend Dick Wallin (plus two dozen other 
slide-trading diesel fans) to Pennsylvania in late May 1969 was 
the fourth annual “WGRE, our immodestly named and infor- 
mally organized “World’s Greatest Railfans” gathering, which 
took place in Pittsburgh. The first such get-together was in Cin- 
cinnati in April 1966, orchestrated by Louis A. Marre of Dayton, 
yours truly, and a few others. Many of the 26 who showed up 
were Detroit-area friends, but attendees came from nine states. 
In that era of trading slides by mail, the idea to do so in person 
caught on. Remarkably, an annual WGRF gathering still takes 
place (yes, with slides). In 1967, we met over Easter weekend in 
Kansas City, with increased attendance. The dates then shifted 
to Memorial Day weekend, in Minnesota's Twin Cities in 1968 
and Pittsburgh in °69. 

Having thoroughly covered Pittsburgh in 1962 [“Storming 
the Steel City,” Fall 2009 CLassic TRarns], it was an easy choice 
for Dick Wallin and me on Friday, May 30, to head the 2 hours 
east to Horseshoe Curve, which neither of us had visited. This 
was 16 months after the Penn Central merger, but the landmark 
retained its PRR flavor. There were still four tracks, numbered 
from the inside of the Curve as Tracks 1 through 4; Track 2 
would be removed by Conrail in 1981. 

We climbed the many stairs from the parking lot up to the 
trackside viewing area, and wound up staying about 3 hours. 
My 1969 pocket notebook is uncharacteristically sketchy for 
that day, presumably because of the sheer volume of trains, and 
our precarious second photo position. Dick’s movie log also 
lacks some details, but we have documented that we saw 12 
trains — 10 freight, 1 passenger, and 1 set of helpers running 
light to their next assignment. 

First were five westbounds, four with rear-end helpers. The 
predominant power, both as helpers and road units, was ex-PRR 
SD35s and SD40s. Most were fully repainted, or bought new by 
PC, and they looked sharp. Shortly after we reached trackside 
came a westbound on Track 4 led by SD35 6035, one of about 
100 units repainted with a red “P” in the “mating worms” PC 
logo, with a GP40 and a U33B as trailing units. Next was a faster 
westbound on Track 3, the noise of the passing 6035 West 
catching me off-guard for a coming-on shot, unfortunate as the 
lead unit was Alco C425 2431 still in PRR livery, with similarly 
unchanged C628 6305 as middle unit and PC GP40 3253 trail- 
ing. The 2431 West on Track 3 easily overtook the 6035 West, 
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7. Interloper: U28B 2864, in NYC's 
final livery, offers relief from ex-PRR 
power as middle unit on an east- 
bound piggyback train on Track 1 in 
this telephoto view from the hillside; 
6511, one of PRR's 20 U25Cs, leads, 
while SD35 6023 trails. NYC bought 
no C-C freight diesels. 

8. Front-end help: Look closely at 
this telephoto shot of an apparent 
four-unit head-end consist on an 
eastbound freight. Lead units 6002 
and 6092 are helpers, as they were 
when pushing on 6035 West (photo 
4, page 76). You also see the engi- 
neer of what is PRR 6098 East in his 
SD40's cab; both "road engines” are 
still in PRR paint. 


JDI's bucket list 


the faster train's pushers — PC 6093 and PRR U25C 6504 — 


TOP 10 : SECOND 10 passing us first; the 6035 West’s pushers were PRR 6092 and PC 
Lackawanna’s Tunkhannock Viaduct at : Boston & Maine’s Hoosac Tunnel 6002. A third westbound was led by PC GP30 2223, a PC SD40, 
Nicholson, Pa. : at North Adams, Mass. and PRR SD45 6217, with no pusher. Fourth was a piggyback 


Erie’s Starrucca Viaduct at Lanesboro, Pa. ? New Haven's Hudson River bridge ‘train on Track 3, led by PC-bought GP40 3178, one of a batch 
Pennsylvania's Horseshoe Curve west of : at Poughkeepsie, NY. with the “C” on the logo in orange, and ex-Pennsy SD35 6032. 


Altoona, Pa. : Erie's Kinzua Viaduct in north cen- 

Southern’s Saluda grade in western ? tral Pennsylvania TO THE MOUNTAINSIDE 

North Carolina } Baltimore & Ohio's Sand Patch Feeling fortunate to have seen so many westbounds, we 

Great Northern's Stone Arch bridge in and Seventeen Mile grades west of | elected to do something that was common in those days but 
Minneapolis : Cumberland, Md, which has since become out of the question owing to overgrown 
Union Pacific's Sherman Hill west of | : Southern’s “Loops” east of Ashe- foliage as well as the obvious safety and trespassing concerns. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. : ville, N.C. During a lull in the action, we walked across the tracks from the 
Rio Grande's Moffat Tunnel west of : Louisville & Nashville's Hiwassee park and around the outside of the Curve to be able to shoot ex- 
Denver : Loop in southeastern Tennessee pected eastbound movements without the trains being backlit. 
Santa Fe’s Cajon Pass crossing in : Rock Island's Mississippi River After wed crossed the tracks but before wed begun climbing 
southern California bridge at Davenport, lowa the hill came yet another westbound. Running on Track 4, it 
Southern Pacific's Tehachapi Loop H Great Northern's Cascade Tunnel was led by PC SD40 6073 and an F7B, 3526, still wearing a PRR 
south of Bakersfield, Calif. i at Scenic, Wash, keystone, one of 20 such units PC inherited from Pennsy. Shov- 
SP’s Donner Pass crossing west of : Western Pacific's Williams Loop ing behind the NYC bay-window caboose were two SD35s. 
Truckee, Calif. : west of Portola, Calif. Just after we walked over the tunnel-like road underpass be- 


low, we climbed up the mountainside through the trees and 
brush, each of us selecting a perch higher than the passing trains 
but with scant room to move about — Dick managed this with 
both a 35mm camera around his neck and a tripod-mounted 
movie camera to set up! The view limited us to shots of either 
approaching westbounds or going-away eastbounds. As it hap- 
pened, all the trains we saw from up there were headed east. 

First to appear, apparently before Id gotten set up for photos, 
was a merchandise train on Track 2 with a C630 and SD45 up 
front and SD40 6136 and C628 6314 pushing behind the ex-PRR 
cabin. Then came a piggybacker on Track 1 with an interesting 
consist of two ex-Pennsy units, U25C 6511 and SD35 6023, 
bracketing NYC U30B 2864. The third eastbound was led by the 
two pushers from 6035 West, PC SD35 6002 and PRR SD40 
6092, working as head-end helpers with the road power, PRR 
SD40s 6098 and 6047, as third and fourth units, with two more 
SDs on the rear. 

After a trio of EMD helpers passed eastbound, two PC GP40s 
led a coal train by on Track 1, with an ex-PRR cabin in fresh PC 
green right behind the power. As that train was easing around 
the Curve, the only passenger train of our visit — No. 54, the 
Pennsylvania Limited, due into Altoona at 11:42 a.m. — overtook 
it on Track 3. With the noise of the coal train passing right be- 
low, the passenger train surprised me, but I got a distant shot just 


9. Diesel and steam: Next, two PC as the first of its two E8s appeared beyond the coal train's GP40s. 
GP40s ease down Track 1 with a coal Tired of squatting on the hillside and getting hungry, and 
train; the ex-Pennsy N8 cabin be- perhaps also leery of hanging out up there too long without per- 
hind the power wears the NYC green mission, we called it a day at the Curve and headed back down. 
PC adopted for some rolling stock. We got to trackside just as our 12th train passed, an eastbound 
Down at ground level is the 1940- consist of Flexi-Van flats and REA reefers. 

built gift shop; at upper right is K4s We walked across the tracks and back down the stairs to our 
4-6-2 1361, placed on display in 1957, car, first heading into Altoona for lunch. Afterward, we did 

10. Just in time: The lead E8 of an some prowling around the yard and shops to the east, finding 
unrepainted ex-PRR and ex-NYC pair diesels in dead lines and in service. En route back to Pittsburgh, 
overtakes the head end of the east- we stopped in Johnstown for more PC action and some of the 
bound coal train. The only passen- EMD switchers of the local Bethlehem Steel plant road, Cone- 
ger train we'd see on our visit, this maugh & Black Lick. But with nice weather and many PC units 
is train 54, the Chicago-New York either new or looking good fully repainted, we rated checking 
Pennsylvania Limited. off Horseshoe Curve from our bucket lists a success. Bf 


J. DAVID INGLES, CLAssic TRAINS’ senior editor 2000-18, is now 
contributing editor. His “Ingles Color Classics” series began in 2011. 


MORE ON OUR WEBSITE See the color movies Dave's friend Dick Wallin al 
took during their 1969 visit to Horseshoe Curve at ClassiclrainsMag.com 
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CATCHING THE ACTION 

ON AN IMPORTANT 

READING LINE 
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BY DALE W. WOODLAND 
Photos by the author 
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Top: The most common movements past 
the apartment were MU trains. Equipment 
’ was a mix of Budd Silverliners and 1930s- 
era cars. In a March 4, 1971, view from the 
bedroom, two “Blueliners” head north. 


Main photo: This view of U30C 6303 lead- 
ing a light power move south on July 24, 
1971, reveals the proximity of our apart- 
ment.building, seen on the right, to the 


tracks. We lived here-from.1965 to 1971. 


etween 1965 and 1971 my 
wife Susie and I lived in an 
apartment complex along the 
Reading Railroad’s Bethlehem 
Branch in Lansdale, Pa., 24 
miles north of Philadelphia. 
The complex was on the east side of the 
tracks about two-thirds of a mile south of 
the Lansdale station, where the 10-mile 
Doylestown Branch diverged northeast. 
The deck of our apartment faced the 
tracks looking southwest while the two 
windows at the back faced the tracks 
looking northwest. With several grade 
crossings nearby, the trains announced 
themselves in time to take photographs. 
This portion of the line hosted an array of 
both passenger and freight trains. 
Passenger trains consisted of electric 
multiple unit cars to Lansdale and 
Doylestown as well as Budd Rail Diesel 
Cars (RDCs), which ran to Bethlehem. 
The MU trains provided half-hourly ser- 
vice on weekdays with both recently de- 
livered Budd Silverliners and the 1930-era 
MU cars built by Harlan & Hollings- 
worth. Most the older MUs were painted 
in the Reading's traditional green, while 
others, recently modernized with public 
funds, wore an attractive blue-and-white 
scheme, earning them the nickname of 
“Blueliners.’ The MUs operated in two- 
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Above: Alco C424 5209 leads a 

three-builder consist on a north- 

bound iron ore extra on April 23, 

1971. The 72-car Philadelphia- 

‘ Bethlehem trains operated over 
SP epee sa roller-coaster profile with a 
Tbsbebbbele|s] == — ruling grade of 1.2 percent. 


eo 


Left: Three Alco RS3s pass the 
apartment on September 5, 1970, 
with a prophyllite ore train. The 
ore, used in the production of 
ceramic tiles, came in 66-car 
trains four times a year. 


Right: Returning to Philadelphia 
with a caboose after delivering 
an iron ore train to Bethlehem, 
three Alco C630s have stopped 
at the Lansdale station on April 
18, 1971, to await clearance to 
proceed south into the electri- 
fied commuter zone. 
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car trains for most of the day, but during RDG's Bethlehem Branch, 
the rush hours the consists could be as c. 1970 , 


long as eight cars. The RDC trains like- ‘e 
wise varied in length between two and 
four cars. The RDCs provided a faster 
trip between Lansdale and Philadelphia 
with their limited-stop schedule. 
Freight trains also came in various 
forms including both iron and prophyllite 
ore trains, merchandise trains, and locals 
serving industries along the line. Throw 
in ballast trains and occasional special 
moves and the variety provided for inter- 
esting photos. The heaviest trains were the 
import iron ore extras, which operated To 


subject to the arrival of ships at the Read- —_ Reading Newtown 
ing’s Port Richmond terminal on the Del- uatbal 
aware River in Philadelphia. These 5,000- ae 
to 8,000-ton trains traversed the hilly ivcst 
Bethlehem Branch with a combination of Trenton, 
three to five first- and second-generation “ 
diesels. Our time at the apartment coin- \ Jenkintown 
cided with the record year of 1966 for Norris -. 
iron ore imports through Port Richmond. — s_peading non-electrified See eeimond 
Another bonus was the delivery of the Reading electrified : Se -.., 
Reading’s first six-axle power since 1953. Wee ee se Nee J oe 

The branch served as a test bed for the ery - 
new power. The road tested trios of brand- ~~~—n__ ¥ 
new Alco C630s, GE U30Cs, and EMD DE Lf 0 5 10 15 20 miles 
SD45s on iron ore trains to Bethlehem. / oa. 
The locomotive builders had promised / CLASSIC TRAINS, Rick Johnson 
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On August 8, 1971, the usually nocturnal BP-3 merchandise train is running late as it heads north behind two GP35s and a GP30. At this time 
the daily train originated at Abrams Yard near Bridgeport, Pa., and traveled north on the Stony Creek Branch to Lansdale, where it then con- 
tinued north on the Bethlehem Branch. Because of the light rail on the Stony Creek Branch this train always had four-axle power. 
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GP35 3630 leads train BP-3 southbound at 6:15 a.m. on April 18, 1971. The longer days of the year offered a chance to photograph this move- 
ment. The second unit, GP7 619, shows its variation of the Reading's green-and-yellow scheme, introduced in 1962 on GP30s. 
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On January 1, 1970, two Budd RDCs travel north (timetable west) as train 313 to Bethlehem. 

The RDCs replaced locomotive-hauled trains on the Bethlehem Branch in 1962 after the U.S. 
Post Office and REA Express ended service on the Reading. The purchase of the 12 RDCs ex- 
emplified the Reading's effort to provide good service even as passenger counts dwindled. 
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that three six-axle units could replace five 
four-axle units in this service, and the 
Reading was determined to verify this. 
The prophyllite ore trains also came out 
of Port Richmond, but less frequently 
than the iron ore trains. These 60-car 
trains went to the American Olean Tile 
Co., located on the Doylestown Branch 
on the north side of Lansdale about four 
times a year. Power was usually three Alco 
RS3s or something similar. The ore ar- 
rived at Port Richmond from Newfound- 
land by ship. Merchandise trains mostly 
ran at night, so only delays and holidays 
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allowed for photographing them. 

With the birth of our first daughter in 
1970 it was time to leave the apartment 
for a home about 5 miles to the north in 
Souderton. While I no longer lived right 
beside the Bethlehem Branch, I was for- 
tunate since our Souderton home was in 
sight of the line. 


DALE W. WOODLAND, who still lives in 
Souderton, is a retired schoolteacher. He is 
director of museum operations for the 
Reading Railroad Heritage Museum. This 
is his seventh article in a CT publication. 


SW1500s 2766 and 2766 power a 


train spreading ballast on Sun- 
day, April 18, 1971. Sunday com- 
muter trains operated on two- 
hour headways, allowing more 
time for track work. These 
$W1500s were part of the Read- 
ing’s second order for the mod- 
el; they rode on Flexicoil trucks 
unlike the first order, which had 
standard switcher trucks. 
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TO SOO LINE 7 AND 8 


Loss of service in the Upper Peninsula 
brought “friends” out in droves 


=, ‘Ne » Sa BY JOHN GRUBER = Photos by the author 


The last incarnation of Soo Line 
train No. 7 departs Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., on March 5, 1960, 
for Minneapolis. In the distance 
looms the railroad’s Internation- 
al bridge connecting Michigan's 
Upper Peninsula with Ontario. 
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IT WAS A BUSY SATURDAY FOR SOO 
LINE'S PASSENGER TRAIN IN UPPER 


MICHIGAN, stopping for passengers, mail, and express at 
stations and crossroads. Then, it was over. The mail and express 
— lifeblood of trains 7 and 8 — shifted to trucks after the 
March 5, 1960, final run, but passengers were on their own. 

In the days before the internet, news about the last run came 
from newspapers, specifically the Milwaukee Journal and Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, which then offered full coverage and extensive 
distribution networks throughout Wisconsin and the Upper 
Peninsula. Gladstone, Mich., the Soos division headquarters 
and a stop for the trains, is 234 miles north and slightly east 
from Milwaukee. 

It was a sad day for the communities, many of them estab- 
lished by railroad officials who had incorporated the Sault Ste. 
Marie Land & Improvement Co. to build the townsites along 


the 501-mile route between Minneapolis, Minn., and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. (a.k.a. “The Soo”). 

Deluxe passenger service started in 1889. The Atlantic Limit- 
ed, the first train in the north country with sleeping cars with 
vestibules, ran through to Montreal and Boston. After World 
War I, the Soo discontinued the Boston sleeper and then the 
Montreal sleeper. More and more local work was assigned to 
the once-proud limiteds. But in 1938 the railroad added a com- 
bination air-conditioned sleeper and dining car and offered a 
five-course meal for $1. 

Service started to decline in 1953, however, when a six-day- 
a-week schedule was adopted. In 1957, the sleeper-diner was 
dropped, and service reduced to a 16-section sleeper three days 
a week; meals were available in the station restaurant in Trout 
Lake, Mich. This was the situation on September 1, 1959, when 
the Soo took out newspaper ads to announce it would soon be 
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asking the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to 
discontinue the trains. 

The ICC granted permission on January 27, 1960, writing in 
its formal, legalistic manner that it “found that the continuance 
of operation by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad Company of passenger trains Nos. 7 and 8 between 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., is not required 
by the public convenience and necessity and will constitute an 
undue burden on interstate commerce.’ The train served 62 
stops between the endpoint cities; all but 8 were located on 
paved, all-weather highways. At most of the stations, on aver- 
age, less than one passenger a day got on or off the trains. 

To allow the U.S. Post Office and Railway Express Agency 
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Clockwise from top left: Train No. 8 arrives at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
from Minneapolis on its final run east; the crew of No. 7 hangs a fu- 
neral wreath at Sault Ste. Marie before the last departure; 30 Cub 
Scouts go for one more ride; a conductor catches up on office work. 


time to arrange substitute service, the railroad continued the 
trains until the first week of March. It also established triweekly 
mixed service between Rhinelander and Gladstone and Glad- 
stone and Sault Ste. Marie. 

The last eastbound train No. 8 left Minneapolis on March 4, 
picking up a mail-express car from the Milwaukee Road's Cop- 
per Country Limited at Pembine, Wis. At every stop, the station 
activity confirmed what the ICC statistics reported, that mail 
accounted for more 60 percent of the train’s revenues, augment- 
ed by the express and other head-end traffic such as milk, 
cream, and newspapers. 

The final train left Sault Ste. Marie with a funeral wreath, 
presented by Trainmaster Ted C. Jago to the conductor in a 


Top: Westbound Soo Line train No. 7 leva Sault Ste. Marie for the last time on March 5, 1960, as the well-wishers return to their cars. In 
place of the once-proud passenger train, the railroad would operate a triweekly mixed train between Sault Ste. Marie and Gladstone, Mich. 
Bottom: Eastbound No. 8 pauses in Rudyard, Mich., on its last trip to Sault Ste. Marie, where it will turn to become the final No. 7. The light- 
weight baggage ahead of coach No. 1027 is the mail-express car picked up from the Milwaukee Road's Copper Country Limited at Pembine. 


brief farewell ceremony broadcast by the local radio station. The 
wreath hung from the last car of No. 7 all the way to Minneapo- 


lis. As the crowd waved and horns honked, the train left at 4 p.m. 


with about 67 people on board including 30 Cub Scouts. 
Another group boarded at Manistique, Mich., where a local 


man paid the fares for 31 children to ride the 12 miles to Cooks. 


While the conductor filled out half-fare coupons, the children 
sang “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad” and climbed on the 
baggage racks. 

Conductor Edward Cannon and brakeman Oscar Bloom- 
quist worked the last eastbound train from Gladstone to Sault 
Ste. Marie in the morning, and then the last westbound as far as 
Pembine. The engine crew consisted of engineer Irving Willis 


and fireman Francis Krout. All were from Gladstone, where a 
hundred people turned out and the loss was felt especially hard. 
It was a “sad farewell,’ the Escanaba Daily Press wrote. “Tt 
didn't have enough passengers to stay in business, but it had so 
many friends that at every station stop along the route there was 
a group out to see the last train of a service that started 72 years 
ago, and which had been a big force in the development of the 
Upper Peninsula” 

Sadly, this scene was often-repeated across the country as 
passenger service declined in the 1960s. Bf 


JOHN GRUBER, a prolific photographer, author, and founder of 
the Center for Railroad Photography & Art, died in October 2018. 
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The Best of Everything 
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On-the-job training 


New York Central's management trainee program exposed me to computers, freight yard design, 
engine service, the Century's obs car, and more. And in the Army, | worked with steam! 


BY CHRIS BURGER « Photos by the author 


where I spent a good portion of the 
working year between my freshman and sophomore 
college terms, was only a floor or two away from the 
personnel department. One day, almost on a whim, I decided to 
stop by there, introduce myself, and see what opportunities there 


The engineer looks out from the cab 
of his New York Central GP7 at Liver- 
nois Yard, Detroit, in January 1964. 
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might be given my interest and experience. The ensuing discus- 
sions led to my later summer jobs in the signal department and 
interlocking towers and, more importantly, the railroad’s trans- 
portation department management training program. 

Talk about the best of everything — how about being paid 
to learn the ins and outs of the railroad, complete with a system- 
wide pass, good on all trains, including the 20th Century Limit- 
ed? The official job title was “Freight Transportation Inspector 
Trainee,’ and the program was structured to give us exposure to 
the functions that were essential or related to the transportation 
department. Many if not most of the trainees were college 
graduates with little or no railroad experience. My railroad 
background was probably one of the reasons I was promoted 


out of the program before completing it. 

[had registered for the military draft when I was 18.1 got a 
low number, so I knew I would be drafted if I didn’t do some- 
thing on my own. The solution was an Army Transportation 
Corps Railway Operating unit. The history of these units is fas- 
cinating and inspiring, and the Central was one of the many 
railroads that sponsored them. 

In summer 1962 when I was working at North White Plains, 
I learned that the conductor on the yard job there was a high- 
ranking officer in the NYC-sponsored unit headquartered in 
Grand Central Terminal, so I asked him if he could help me 
out. His response was, “Sure, let me know when you graduate,” 
which I did a year later. By then the Army had combined his 
unit with one sponsored by the PRR, and it was meeting in 
Penn Station, but there was still a slot for me. The Central knew 
about my military commitment when I entered its management 
training program in September 1963, and my training was to be 
interrupted during my six months on active duty at Fort Knox, 
Ky., for basic and Fort Eustis, Va., on the military railroad for 
advanced training starting in February 1964. 


CYBERNETICS ON THE CENTRAL 

NYC under President A. E. Perlman was a pioneer in the ap- 
plication of cybernetics to railroading including the use of com- 
puters for functions like freight car movement reporting. It had 


established the Mechanical Car Reporting Department to im- 
plement this systemwide, and it was my first assignment as a 
trainee. I was to travel with Mike Albano, a former clerk from 
Selkirk, N.Y., learning from him as we went and helping him in- 
struct yard clerks, agents, and other personnel whod be working 
with the computerized system. We went to Boston, Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Dewitt (Syracuse), Cincinnati, and a few other locations, 
encountering confusion, skepticism, and, given the job losses 
the new system implied, opposition. But everyone learned from 
the process, and the feedback and suggestions we got helped 
improve the program. 

Opposition to technology due to job security concerns 
wasnt limited to computers, either, as I saw it related to radios, 
which were just being introduced in train service. Crews were 
tossing them overboard and otherwise trying to prevent or limit 
their use. Ultimately it all settled down to the point where crews 
would object to going without them. 

Mechanical Car Reporting not only kept track of car move- 
ment but also generated reports that helped plan and manage. 
The one that helped me the most in later jobs was called the “In 
But Not Out’ It could be printed on demand for any yard and 
identified any car reported into it but not out within 24 hours. 
A companion report was the “Out But Not In” At the time, 
trains were still physically checked as they entered and departed 
yards, and it was easy for a clerk to transpose or miss a number 


New York Central steam tugboats enjoy a sunny New York Harbor 
day in December 1963 at the road's pier in Weehawken, N.J. 


——' 


EMDs and Baldwins — including a set of Sharknoses on which I'd be 
fireman — stand in NYC's engine terminal at Columbus, Ohio, in 1964. 
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Getting out in the field was part of a management trainee’s job. In 
this August 1965 view from the cab of train 16, the Ohio State Limited, 
an RS2 heads a local freight west at Hudson, NY. 
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or two, so if NYC 123456 was reported in but not out, and NYC 
124356 was out but not in, we could be pretty sure we didn't have 
a delayed car. These were useful tools for yard management, and 
one could be certain that if his boss or his boss's boss came to 
visit, the first thing hed want to do was check the In But Not Out. 

In addition to the structured part of the program, manage- 
ment trainees were free to roam around the railroad to study 
things that interested us. Shortly after beginning the program I 
learned about the American Railway Progress Exhibition in Chi- 
cago and got permission for several of us to ride the Century out 
there and back to take it in. While in the nation’s Railroad Capi- 
tal, I visited the various passenger stations for some photography. 

I rode a lot of passenger trains as an NYC trainee, often on 
the head end, especially over the more scenic parts of their 
route. My favorites were the Hudson, Mohawk, and Boston & 
Albany divisions. Another favorite activity was to ride the NYC 
tugboats around New York Harbor. I rode freight trains, too, 
with emphasis on lines without passenger service. One memo- 
rable trip was from DeWitt to Montreal on train UM-1. 

Id always run into other railroaders who were glad to chat 
on these trains, and it was in the Century’s observation car that I 
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got a valuable piece of advice. Bob Foster, an NYC official who 
would later be my boss, and Willis Copeland, the New Havens 
general road foreman of engines, were returning from a conven- 
tion in Chicago. The three of us chatted well into the evening, 
and as we were getting ready to split, Copeland told me hed en- 
joyed the evening and also offered this advice: “Never forget, 
son; there's a big difference between a railroad man and a rail- 
road fan.” I never did forget, and passed up a lot of photo op- 
portunities over the years, but it was and is good advice. 

Shortly before I was to leave for basic training, I was told Id 
be spending a couple of days with company photographer Ed 
Nowak to be photographed representing the transportation pro- 
gram in a college recruiting brochure. In addition to some nice 
photos for my scrapbook, as well as for the brochure, which was 
titled “New Frontiers in Transportation,’ I picked up from Ed 
some tips on photographing steam locomotives, which Id have 
an opportunity to do at Fort Eustis. 


RAILROADING FOR UNCLE SAM 
The Army's training railroad at Fort Eustis consisted of three 
subdivisions; two were essentially loops and the third was a long 
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Brand-new Green Bay & Western C424 No. 311 was part of the Alco 
exhibit at an October 1963 rail industry exhibition in Chicago. 


lead to the Chesapeake & Ohio interchange, a yard, engine- 
house, and dispatching office as well as branches to the base's 
port on the James River. Equipment was a mix of steam and die- 
sel locomotives as well as passenger and freight cars. Army per- 
sonnel running the railroad were members of the 714th Trans- 
portation Battalion Steam & Diesel Electric, “TBROS&DE” in 
Army jargon. It was made up of regular Army men, many of 
whom were professional railroaders, and reservists like me. 
Since the regular guys didn't need training, we reservists got to 
run most of the trains, with the regulars assigned other jobs. 
Theyd tell you that TBROS&DE meant “Take broom, rake, or 
shovel and do everything.” 

My buddy at Fort Eustis was Ashby Bush, 
a Southern Pacific conductor working out of 
El Paso. We enjoyed checking out other rail- 
roads in our spare time. We went up to Poto- 
mac Yard and Ivy City in Washington, D.C., 
and to Newport News; once we rode a C&O 
coal train from Richmond. What I remem- 
ber best about Ashby, however, was his abili- 
ty to put in a full hot, humid Virginia day on 


In addition to the 
structured part of the 
program, management 
trainees were free to 
roam around the rail- 
road to study things 
that interested us. 


Visits to Chicago offered glimpses of “exotic” passenger trains. Here, 
Milwaukee Road's Morning Hiawatha departs Union Station in 1963. 


Also in 1963, Alco PA No. 1052 and an E8 are outside Chicago's Dear- 
born Station with the Wabash’'s Blue Bird from St. Louis. 


the railroad, at the end of which he and his fatigues would look 
as fresh and clean as when he started, whereas Id look like I'd 
been through a wringer. I always feel guilty when I’m thanked 
for my military service because for me it was a blast. 

When my Army time was up, it was back to NYC’s training 
program and to the Director of Terminals office. The name was 
somewhat of a misnomer as the office was involved in the de- 
sign of yards and terminals, and studies of various kinds. I got 
to help in the design of the new Selkirk hump yard and of one 
which was never built in Worcester, Mass., in connection with a 
New England railroad merger study, involving the New Haven, 
Boston & Maine, and NYC. As part of the 
effort, I became the Central's representative 
on an inspection trip over the B&M from 
Boston to Mechanicville. We used a set of 
B&M’s RDCs, one of which had been outfit- 
ted as a business car of sorts. Knowing Id 
probably be the most junior employee on 
board, I decided itd be best not to be toting 
a camera, which turned out to be dumb as I 
was about the only person there without one! 
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Fort Eustis personnel prepare two Army 2-8-0s to doublehead an 
NRHS excursion over the base's training railroad in mid-1964. 


I was enjoying myself and learning a lot with the Director of 
Terminals when, in spring 1965 I was sent with other trainees to 
locations in Ohio to work as firemen and brakemen. The Cen- 
tral and other railroads were working to eliminate the state's full 
crew law and had curtailed hiring in anticipation of getting it 
done — which it ultimately was, but not in time for the seasonal 
increase in business. We were part of what I thought was a bril- 
liant staffing solution and training opportunity. I was sent to 
Columbus to be a fireman on the road extra board working be- 
tween there and Toledo. This was a busy single-track, timetable- 
and-train-order and manual-block railroad during the Lake 
Erie shipping season with coal moving from West Virginia to 
the docks in Toledo. 


SUMMER AS A FIREMAN 

I found a room within walking distance of the West Colum- 
bus yard owned by Mrs. Leona Lyle, the widow of an engineer. 
She was used to phone calls at odd hours, which came frequent- 
ly as I usually got called out on my rest. I loved it, including the 
pay, as I was now a locomotive fireman, not a trainee and one of 
the early lessons was that firemen were paid more — a lot more! 
In addition to the base pay, NYC labor agreements required ex- 
tra pay for things like initial and terminal delay, engine changes, 
off-regular assignment duty, and runarounds. The money was 
great, and in some cases I understood how it came to be, but I 
also realized it couldn't continue. These things varied from rail- 
road to railroad and sometimes from one part of a railroad to 
another. I didn't realize until years later just how generous the 
NYC was in this regard. 
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During a weekend jaunt up from Fort Eustis, ACL, Southern, and C&0 
E units idle on the ready tracks at Washington, D.C., in May 1964. 


The local crews were understandably suspicious at first about 
working with us “management guys,’ but it didn’t take long to 
fit in and gain “throttle time” experience, friendship, and advice. 
Believe it or not, one of the things that helped break the ice was 
my cap, made by Connecticut's Thompson Cap Co., which 
made a variety of good-looking caps and other items mostly for 
New Haven men. Some of the NYC engineers I worked with ad- 
mired my white “summer cap” and a couple of others; the word 
spread, and soon I had an order for about 20 to relay “back east.” 

Our crew district was 119 miles, and trips often consumed 
the then-maximum time of 16 hours on duty, much of which 
was spent in sidings. It was tough to stay awake sometimes, es- 
pecially around sunrise and even more so for some of the older 
engineers who would occasionally doze off on the road. Id blow 
the whistle if I saw this, and theyd come to and usually thank 
me. I’m actually surprised it didn't happen more often, given the 
long and irregular hours. I suppose at first they wondered if I'd 
report them, but I never did. My first opportunity to run came 
right after such an incident. 

I had always had a great interest in operating rules and train 
orders. We had the latter, in spades, on the Columbus-Toledo 
line, and this was my first real opportunity to work with them 
on a single-track railroad. Northward trains were second and 
third class, and often ran in sections, while southward trains ran 
as extras. This required running orders, meet orders, and regis- 
ter check orders, among others, delivered at a half dozen or so 
locations. Southbound extra crews had to be careful not to get 
on the time of the opposing superior trains, too. 

I still have the orders from my last trip there in November 
1965 when the lake season was winding down and it was time to 
go back to being a trainee. This wasn't to last long, however, as a 
month or so later Leo Riley, who was general superintendent of 
transportation and in charge of the training program, said he 
wanted to promote me. Leo was a cigar-smoking, tough-talking 
railroader whom we all respected, and his message was some- 
thing like, “It’s time to get your rear in gear and go to work” He 
brushed away my objection that I hadn't gone through even half 
of the training program. He felt I was ready, so I was off to 
Cleveland as a general yardmaster at Collinwood Yard, where I 
would be working for General Manager Mike 
Flannery — “one of the best.” 


CHRIS BURGER, pictured in uniform at Fort 
Eustis in 1964, retired in 1998 from a career 
with NYC, New Haven, Chicago & North 
Western, Central Vermont, and Central of In- 
diana. He lives with his wife Rita in north- 
central Indiana. This is the seventh entry in his 
“Best of Everything” retrospective series. 


The Way It WaS Tales from railfans and railroaders 


My summer romance 
with “Purchasing & Stores” 


Recalling fondly a part-time career on the Santa Fe 


“Room 1015” read the lettering on the 
translucent glass window in the door 
in the Executive Department of the Santa 
Fe Railway's general offices in Chicagos 
Railway Exchange Building. The time was 
mid-January 1956. 

I didn't have an appointment. A month 
earlier, during a phone conversation with 
my father, Santa Fe President Fred G. 
Gurley said in what surely was an off-hand 
remark not to be taken seriously, that he 
would enjoy meeting me should I ever 
have occasion to be in downtown Chicago. 
Well, here I was in downtown Chicago! 
J. P. Reinhold, assistant to the president, 
nonetheless graciously directed me to be 
seated. I watched him disappear down a 
long corridor. A minute or two later he 
returned with an invitation to follow him 
back down that same hallway and into a 
lovely room with honey-colored wood 
paneling and furnishings upholstered in 
the muted earth tones of the Santa Fe's 
Southwest. “Mr. Gurley is in a meeting 
just now, but he will be with you shortly” 

I settled into a comfortable chair. Not 
long after, Mr. Gurley appeared with an 
extended hand and a warm greeting. Af- 
ter some introductory small talk, he 
guided the conversation to whether I had 
given any thought to someday working 
for a railroad. I confessed that I hadn't, 
but he pressed on, opining that it was 
never too early to give consideration to 
what one eventually will do with one’s 
life. The railroad was always looking for 
young men who were passionate about 
the industry and who possessed the edu- 
cational background to make a differ- 
ence. He advised me to think about rail- 
roading as a career, and if interested, I 
could test a vocation by summer employ- 
ment with the Santa Fe. Since I was too 
young at age 15 to be legally employed 
that coming summer, he suggested I write 
him early in the next year and he would 
set things in motion. 

I did follow through. Santa Fe's Pur- 
chasing & Stores Department was located 
on the ninth floor of the building, and in 
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For decades, signs atop the Railway Exchange Building on Michigan Avenue in Chicago 
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proclaimed to the world that one of America’s greatest railroads was headquartered there. 


early June 1957 I reported for the first day 
of what would become my seven-summer 
adventure in a department that doesn't 
immediately spring to mind when one 
thinks about the romance of railroading. 
Yet during those summers, I discovered 
that Purchasing & Stores had its own story 
to tell within the larger narrative of a how 


Santa Fe 


a railroad worked. That is, the department 
played a key, although not very glamor- 
ous, role in making the romance happen. 
Purchasing & Stores was a single de- 
partment with two separate spheres of 
operation. Stores was responsible for stor- 
ing, inventorying, distributing, and requi- 
sitioning supplies and material used over 
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The Way It Was 


Santa Fess 13,172-mile system. The Gen- 
eral Store at Topeka, Kans., was the clear- 
ing point for all requisitions from Stores 
to the Purchasing Department in Chicago. 

It would be difficult for anyone born 
after 1970 to comprehend how labor- 
intensive and complex was the procure- 
ment process on railroads back in the 
1950s. Trade magazine Modern Railroads, 
in its December 1953 issue, described 
how the department had been reorga- 
nized to reduce procedural steps by plac- 
ing primary responsibility for purchasing 
each class of material with a buyer who 
headed a specialized sub-department, or 
section. Before that, pricing, ordering, 
and invoicing were handled by different 
groups of people. These sub-departments 
had responsibility for specific categories 
of material and handled all the details 
from the time the requisition came in 
from Topeka until the material was or- 
dered, received, and payment authorized. 

This system enabled each sub-depart- 
ment to acquire a specialized knowledge 
of the specific material for which it was 
responsible. There were sections for steel 
and steel products, fuel, electrical compo- 
nents and supplies, lumber and paper, 
paints and chemicals, machine parts and 
related material, equipment, and even a 
miscellaneous section for such items as 
utensils, linen tablecloths, china, and 
crystal for dining, lounge, and business 
cars. A secretarial pool and a file room 
served the whole department. 

My first task wasn't difficult: clear up a 
backlog in the file room. Invoices for ma- 
terial received and paid for were to be 
filed alphabetically by supplier name and 
then numerically by invoice number. 
Mountains of unfiled invoices covered 
the tops of two adjacent desks, a pair of 
paper precipices ready to cascade onto the 
floor. It all seemed simple and straight- 
forward, and by the end of the week ev- 
erything was in its proper place. 


Short-lived pride 

The following Monday morning I 
made a big mistake: I went to the office 
manager with news of my accomplish- 
ment and asked for more work. My pride 
in a job well done was short-lived, as 
some clerks got wind of my request and 
told me to never ask for something to do 
because it made others look bad. Appar- 
ently Santa Fes management culture of 
excellence hadn't quite yet reached the 
clerks. Lesson learned: Be wary of those 
giving dubious advice. 


I proceeded to bring order to the req- 
uisition forms on the other side of the file 
room, which were in the same state of 
disarray as the invoices the week before. 
After those, it was on to the department 
file room on the third floor, where re- 
posed dead invoices and requisitions. 

One entered this room through the 
Mail Department. Four mail clerks, who 
happened to be African-Americans, com- 
prised the staff. All tended to the mail, 
but two of them also were on call as 
chauffeurs. Rich Findley, a rotund, jolly 
man with an infectious laugh and com- 
manding presence, was head of the de- 
partment. He was also the head chauffeur. 

Reflective of the era, Findley spoke of 
his gratitude for the opportunities the 
railroad made available to black people for 
good jobs that could sustain families and 
build futures. As a chauffeur he met titans 
of industry, movie stars, athletes, and pol- 
iticians. Sagacious 
beyond measure, 


It would be 


hard for anyone 


born after 1970 
to know how 


labor-intensive 


the procure- 
ment process 


was on railroads 


in the 1950s. 


he would offer his 
reflections upon the 
human enterprise 
that I came to real- 
ize were forged 
through the cruci- 
ble of discrimina- 
tion and lingering 
racial segregation. 
My window on the 


world grew larger 
that summer. 

The next year went more smoothly be- 
cause I had identified the unwritten rules 
of engagement. I also had advanced, from 
filing and other mindless tasks to the 
sub-departments where I was “relief? 
covering for clerks during their vacations. 
This involved reconciling invoices against 
the shipping notices and the original pur- 
chase orders. If there were variances of 
any kind, it was necessary to find the rea- 
son so payment could be authorized for 
exactly what was ordered and received. It 
was time-consuming work, because often 
items were back-ordered or omitted from 
the shipment, or incorrect items were 
sent, or the correct item was sent but in- 
correctly recorded on the shipping notice 
or invoice. As most of the purchases were 
net discounted, these discrepancies had 
to be cleared up in a timely manner. And 
since these supplies were sent to facilities 
in 12 states, the telephone was indispens- 
able in chasing down errant or missing 
material. To that end, Santa Fe even main- 
tained its own limited telephone network. 
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By my sixth summer, evidently I had 
impressed some of the buyers, because on 
occasion they asked me to cover for them, 
albeit supervised. Over the previous sum- 
mers I had developed a working knowl- 
edge of procedures as well as material. It 
felt good to know that I had earned their 
confidence. It was also good to know that 
I played a small part in procuring the 
supplies and material essential to the San- 
ta Fes operational success. Yet over time, 
it came to be more than that, more than a 
contribution to operational efficiency and 
a healthy general balance sheet, as sub- 
stantively important as that work was. 
This Purchasing & Stores Department, 
often under-appreciated and with all its 
eccentricities, had beguiled me into a love 
affair with the Santa Fe Railway. And as 
anyone from that era can attest, Santa Fe 
in turn had a love affair with America — 
it romanced our hearts and enchanted 
our collective imaginations. 


A great deal has changed since 1957. 
Santa Fes successor, BNSF Railway, oper- 
ates with 19,328 more route-miles in 16 
more states, plus 3 Canadian provinces. It 
employs 44,000 people, which is 13,491 
fewer than on Santa Fe's payroll 61 years 
ago! What then was called Purchasing & 
Stores now is Strategic Sourcing & Sup- 
ply. Digital technology has revolutionized 
the way material is procured and pro- 
cessed; requisitions, orders, and invoices 
are computerized, leaving, Id wager, few- 
er summer jobs for young people. 

It turned out I didn't join the Santa Fe 
as Id originally planned. Yet I worked 
with gracious people who, even after I 
told them I wouldn't be pursuing a career 
in railroading, assured me that I hada 
summer job for as long as I needed one. 
Memories still linger with warm affection 
for this route of “holy faith,” and for those 
enchanted summers so long ago. 

— Robert L. Woodbury 


NASA royalty aboard 
an Amtrak train 


A 1972 Florida Special ride becomes memorable twice over 


Over the years I have met a number 
of interesting people on passenger 
trains, but my most notable meeting oc- 
curred in April 1972 on Amtrak's Florida 
Special, a name held over from Seaboard 
Coast Line and predecessor Atlantic 
Coast Line. For my 18th birthday I asked 
my parents for train tickets from Miami 
to Baltimore and back, which at the time 
would be my longest train trip. 

My northbound ride was uneventful. 
The highlight for me was sitting in the 
Sun Lounge of the 5-bedroom-lounge car 
Sun Beam for much of the daytime por- 
tion of my ride. The lounge boasted 
wrap-around windows onto part of the 
roof, a design as close to a dome as 
Northeast Corridor clearances allowed. 
(Sun Beam, renamed from Palm Beach by 
SCL, was one of three such cars Seaboard 
Air Line received in 1956 from Pullman- 
Standard for the Silver Meteor.) 

At Baltimore my return trip began 
when I boarded Metroliner 107 at 2 p.m., 
arriving in Washington 32 minutes later. 


Two years after the author’s memorable ride 
on its Florida running mate, Amtrak's Silver 
Star departs Washington on March 13, 1974. 


Thomas L. Taylor 


Washington Union Station was a magnif- 
icent example of Beaux Arts architecture 
— on the exterior — but by then it was 
rather dismal on the inside. It would fall 
into further disrepair before being fully 
restored into the magnificent terminal it 
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is today. There was as yet no Amtrak first- 
class lounge there, but my 2-hour layover 
passed quickly as I roamed the platforms 
looking at parked passenger cars still 
painted and lettered with their pre-Am- 
trak identification: Penn Central, New Ha- 
ven, Baltimore & Ohio, Illinois Central, 
Southern, Burlington, and Union Pacific. 

The Florida Special departed Washing- 
ton at 4:45 p.m.; as it happened, this 
would be the seasonal train’s last run. Be- 
fore long I went to the former SCL diner, 
which was amidst the trains five sleeping 
cars. Dinner started with celery, pickles, 
and a pear-and-cottage cheese salad, fol- 
lowed by leg of lamb, baked potato, green 
beans almondine, dinner rolls, ice cream, 
and iced tea... all for $4.37. 

As we rolled through the darkness 
south of Petersburg, Va., I headed to the 
vestibule on the back of the rear car to 
watch the track recede behind us. I was 
just a high school senior, so I felt honored 
when a distinguished-looking gentleman 
with a German accent, who was also 
standing there, asked me to explain how 
the railroad traffic control system worked, 
as the red or green trackside lights had 
caught his interest. I did so, and after a 
while my new friend retired to his room, 
leaving just one other passenger and me 
in the vestibule. Soon he asked me, 
“Young man, do you know who you were 
talking to?” After I replied in the negative, 
he told me, “Dr. Wernher von Braun.” 

This was amazing to me, as the US. 
space program was one of my great inter- 
ests and America was in the midst of the 
Apollo Moon program. Here I was on a 
train and had talked to the man who de- 
signed the mighty Saturn V rocket. As 
fate would have it, about 45 minutes later 
I went to the recreation car to watch the 
John Wayne movie True Grit, and who 
was seated next to me but Dr. von Braun. 
The following morning I was seated with 
him and his son in the dining car. During 
breakfast conversation I learned that they 
would be picked up by a NASA car at 
Winter Haven, Fla., to be driven to the 
Kennedy Space Center for the launch of 
Apollo 16 two days later. 

Ultimately, my hobbies of train-riding 
and manned spaceflight would intersect a 
few more times, but those are stories for 
another day. Meantime, that encounter 
with “space royalty” on the last run of a 
famous passenger train holds a special 
spot among my memories. 

— Jack M. Turner 
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Temporary crossover 


Twin Cities Rapid Transit car 1656 clatters carefully over an unusual bit of trackage 
on Washington Street NE in Minneapolis on May 30, 1949. The 1911 product of 
TCRT's Snelling Shops (one of nearly 1,200 cars the transit company built at its two 
shops) is traversing a temporary crossover. When track, road, or utility construction 
forced the removal from service of one track, streetcar operators brought out portable 
crossovers that could be laid directly on the roadway. Tapered rails at the ends enabled 
the temporary tracks to mate with the permanent ones in the street. The car has appar- 


ently just come through the work zone. TCRT ended its rail operations five years later. 
George Krambles, Krambles-Peterson Archive 
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Rail heritage from 
Iowa to California 


10 must-see museums along the first transcontinental railroad 
BY JEFF TERRY 


~— 


Golden Spike National Historic Site, Promontory, Utah. Jett terry 
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The first transcontinental railroad left 
an indelible mark on the western half of 
the United States, and today there are a 
number of railroad attractions located 
along the 1,683-mile route between Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, and Sacramento, Calif. 


zonas gold-and-silver spike, one of three 
ceremonial spikes used at Promontory in 
1869. Additionally, the museum displays 
furnishings and artwork from President 
Lincoln’s private car, which was used to 
transport his body to Illinois in 1865. If 
youre looking for full-size rail equipment, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, lOWA the nearby RailsWest Railroad Museum 
Designated as the eastern terminus of _— displays UP 4-8-4 No. 813 along with 
the Union Pacific by Abraham Lincoln, other locomotives and cars. It's also a 
Council Bluffs is home to the Union Pa- _ great place to watch trains pass on the UP 
cific Railroad Museum, located ina for- and Iowa Interstate railroads. 
mer Carnegie library building. The muse- 
um is the repository for UP’s extensive 
corporate collection of railroad artifacts. 
A permanent exhibit, “Building Ameri- 
ca; focuses on UP’s role in constructing 
the Overland Route and incorporates nu- 
merous photos and relics, including Ari- 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Entering Omaha on I-80 West, visitors 
are greeted by two of the largest locomo- 
tives ever constructed, UP Big Boy 4023 
and DDA40X diesel 6900. They're both 
exhibited outdoors at Kenefick Park, lo- 
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Union Pacific Railroad Museu 


Robert S. MéGonigal — _ 
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cated on the grounds of Lauritzen Gar- 
dens. To reach the locomotives, visitors 
ascend a grand staircase and through a 
“canyon” of stone walls that includes sig- 
nage, maps, and other information that 
tells of UP’s role in shaping Nebraska's 
largest city. A few miles away is Omahas 
1929 Union Station building, now The 
Durham Museum, which is dedicated to 
preserving and displaying the history of 
the western United States. Its lower-level 
railroad exhibits include an Omaha street- 
car, the 1924 observation car Cornhusker 
Club, and one of the oldest UP steam lo- 
comotives in existence, 1890-built 4-6-0 
No. 1243. 


ORTH PLATTE, NEBRASKA 
First-time visitors will want to stop at 


Kenefeck Park, Omaha, Nebr. sett terry 


The DurhamyMuseum 
(Union Station), Omaha. 
Robert S. McGonigal 

Main War Ine — 


the Golden Spike Tower and Visitor 
Center, which overlooks UP’s 2,850-acre 
Bailey Yard, the largest railroad classifica- 
tion yard in the world. Guests view the 
nonstop activity from the tower's covered 
8th floor viewing room or outdoors on 
the 7th floor observation deck, both 
reached by elevator. Volunteers, many of 
them retired railroaders, keep the experi- 
ence engaging by narrating the action 
and answering questions. Across town at 
Cody Park Railroad Museum, you can 
sit in the engineers’ seat of UP Challenger 
No. 3977 and browse through an exten- 
sive collection of steam-era artifacts ex- 
hibited in a baggage car and a Railway 
Post Office car, and visit the restored de- 
pot from Hershey, Nebr. 


HEYENNE, WYOMING 

The Cheyenne Depot Museum, 
housed in the city's 1887 Romanesque- 
style station, is dedicated to the people 
that built both the community and the 
railroad. Inside is an impressive collec- 
tion of artifacts, photos, and interactive 
exhibits covering everything from loco- 
motives to track tools. There is also an 
extensive model railroad depicting the 
Colorado narrow gauge. If you visit 
during Depot Days in May, you'll also be 
able to tour Cheyenne’ historic round- 
house, which contains several locomo- 
tives. Nearby in Holiday Park sits UP Big 
Boy 4004, cosmetically restored in 2018. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
“You Can't Get Anywhere Without 


Utah State Railroad Museum, Ogden. | 


Coming to Ogden” was the motto of this 
community that served as the crossroads 
of the West — a hub for both UP and 
Central (later Southern) Pacific. Today 
Ogdens Union Station building is home 
to several institutions, including the Utah 
State Railroad Museum. Indoor exhibits 
range from a cutaway caboose to a pre- 
served trestle section from the Lucin Cut- 
off. Mementos from the 1969 Golden 
Spike Centennial are exhibited, including 
a spike that was specially created for the 
100th anniversary. Outdoors at the Spen- 
cer S. Eccles Rail Center, visitors can view 
and photograph a collection of 11 vintage 
locomotives including UP 4-8-4 833, gas 
turbine 26, and DDA40X 6916. SP is rep- 
resented by GP9 3769 and the road's first 
SD45, No. 7457, delivered in 1966. 


PROMONTORY, UT, 
eae miles west of Brigham City 
at windswept Promontory Summit is the 
Golden Spike National Historic Site, 
which exists today much as it did in 1869. 
Two full-size, operable replicas of the 
steam locomotives Jupiter and No. 119 


AH 
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Jeff Terry 


are the primary attractions; they operate 
daily from May through September. In- 
side the visitors center you can learn 
about track building and view the original 
TEN MILES OF TRACK, LAID IN ONE Day 
sign. One of the best ways to see the park 
is by taking a self-guided auto tour of the 
abandoned CP and UP right of way. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
Central Pacific had its start on the 
banks of the Sacramento River in 1862, 
and today the western terminus of the 
first transcontinental railroad is home to 
the California State Railroad Museum, 
located in Old Sacramento Historic Dis- 
trict. The museums Great Hall houses 
several relics from the 1860s, including 
the personal effects of Theodore Judah, 
an early promoter of a railroad to the Pa- 
cific, and the 1863 4-4-0 Governor Stan- 
ford, CP’s first locomotive; the only sur- 
viving SP cab-forward is also there. An 
exhibit opening in 2019 shows how Chi- 
nese immigrants pushed the CP through 
the mountains using nothing more than 
hand tools. Also prominently displayed is 
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MARKETPLACE 


RAILROAD 
ATTRACTION 
DIRECTORY 


To advertise in this section, call Mike 
Yuhas toll-free at 888-558-1544, Ext 625. 


COLORADO Golden 


COLORADO RAILROAD MUSEUM 
17155 W. 44th Avenue 


Colorado 
RSILROAD 


a : f 
wo Museum: 


~ 
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There’s something amazing about trains. The familiar whistle 
has always promised adventure. Experience it again with a vis- 
it to the Colorado Railroad Museum, one of the top 10 railroad 
museums in the United States with one of the largest collec- 
tions of narrow-gauge equipment. The 15-acre rail yard also 
features a roundhouse restoration facility and renowned library. 
Train rides throughout the year. Group rates and programs 
available. 


ColoradoRailroadMuseum.org 800-365-6263 


INDIANA Connersville 
WHITEWATER VALLEY RAILROAD 
5th and Grand 
Travel through time on Indiana’s most scenic railroad. 
33-mile round trip to Metamora, May through Oct. Special 
events Feb through Dec. Vintage diesels: 1951 Lima-Ham 
750HP SW, 1954 EMD/Milw. SD10. Gift Shop. 


www.whitewatervalleyrr.org 765-825-2054 


Route of the 
North Woods Hiawatha 


113 pages, 
194 B&W photos, 
map, timetable, 
bibliography 


The Milwaukee 
Road’s Wisconsin 
Valley Line 


www.merrillpublishingassociates.com 


43" ANNUAL KANE COUNTY 
Railroadiana & Model Train Show & Sale 
Sunday, June 9, 2019 « 10AM-3PM 
Kane County Fairgrounds 
525 S Randall Rd, St. Charles, IL 


Admission $6.00 w/tax ¢ Tables $60 
For info contact: RussFierce@aol.com or 847-358-1185 


www.RRShows.com 


First Class 
Railroad PINS and PATCHES 


www.sundancepins.com 


SUNDANCE MARKETING, INC. 


VIDEO STARTING AT $4.99 


DVDs Northeast, Colorado, Midwest, 
anil ALCO/MLW, fallen flags, more. 


LSASE for brochure to: TTP, 
DOWNLOADS Box 808, Colchester, VT 05446 
www.vermontmadevideos.com 
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PENNSYLVANIA Marysville 
BRIDGEVIEW BED & BREAKFAST 
810 S. Main St. 
Lately, train watching 


around The Bridgeview . Fe 
B&B has been extremely 

exciting with motive B R | DG E V | E W 
power from BNSF, UP, —_ 

KCS, CP, CN, CSX and . / 

Ferromex often leading, plus add NS heritage units into the 
mix and you have some amazing lashup possibilities! Trains 
entering or exiting Enola Yard pass right by our front porch. 
From the spacious decks and sitting room, you can watch 
the Susquehanna River, Blue Mountains and train action on 
Rockville Bridge! Plus, visit Hershey, Gettysburg, and PA Dutch 
Country! Comfortable rooms all with private baths, A/C, Wifi, 
and a tasty breakfast are included with your stay. Take a virtual 
tour on our website and check us out on Facebook for daily 
updates, pictures and guest comments. 


www.bridgeviewbnb.com 717-957-2438 


WISCONSIN Green Bay 


NATIONAL RAILROAD MUSEUM 

2285 S. Broadway 
All Aboard! Explore the UP Big Boy, Eisenhower’s WWII command 
train, the exhibit Pullman Porters: From Service to Civil Rights, and 
our new exhibit entitled “The Jay W. Christopher Transportation 
China Collection: Travel and the Era of Fine Dining by Air, Land, 
and Sea.” View the Bauer Drumhead collection — 40 illuminated 
passenger train tail signs. Open year round. 


www.nationalrrmuseum.org 


; Ride the rails to 
increased sales 
with a Tourist Directory 
ad in Classic Trains! 


920-437-7623 


Call Mike Yuhas today! 
888-558-1544 Ext. 625 
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the “Lost Spike,” a second gold spike — 
missing until 2005 — that was created at 
the same time the original Golden Spike 
was manufactured in 1869, and Thomas 
Hill’s famous painting The Last Spike. 
CSRM also is home to a large collection of 
rolling stock, some of which you can ride 
on the adjacent Sacramento Southern rail- 
road. During 2019 the museum is hosting a 
number of special events to mark the 150th 
anniversary of the completion of the origi- 
nal transcontinental railroad. 
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Burnhamss box in New Orleans 


The Southern Railway System's terminal in New Orleans 
was the work of Daniel Burnham, designer of Washington 
Union Station, the World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
New York's Flatiron Building, and other landmarks. Tailored to 
a narrow site at the intersection of Basin and Canal streets, the 
Southern station's head building, opened in 1908, measured 80 
feet by 235 feet. The boxy front portion, 80 feet wide by 40 feet 
deep by 50 feet high, was designated as the main waiting room, 


but was more of a grand vestibule; behind it, a long, narrow 
“waiting room lobby” led back to a concourse and the station's 
two platforms, which served four tracks. Flanking the lobby were 
the ticket office; baggage room; restaurant; and men’s, women’s, 
and “colored” waiting rooms, with offices on the second floor. 
The Southern depot, which also hosted Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
trains, was razed in 1956, two years after New Orleans’ five sta- 


tions were consolidated into a new Union Passenger Terminal. M4 
Southern Railway 
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NEVADA NORTHERN RAILWAY MUSEUM 


<ELY, NEVADA « [775] 2892085 * WWW.NNRY.COM 


NEVAD A WORLD WITHIN 
AWE WERDER. | STATEAAPART. 


NEVADA NORTHERN RAILWAY “You spend the night in the Caboose! But it has 
Bans ON no bathroom, or you can spend the night in the 


Bunkhouse but it’s not a caboose!” 
— Dr. Sheldon Lee Cooper 


